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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
BY THE REY. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


NOLGMON says that “there is nothing bet- 
ter for a man than that he should eat 
and drink, and that he should make his soul 
enjoy good in his tabor.’’ The true happi- 
ness of life does not depend upon the posses- 
sion of those things which ambition, pride, 
and avarice are perpetually straining and 
panting to grasp, but rather upon the wise 
epjoyment of the ordinary, everyday bless- 
ings which lie within the reach of the multi- 
tude. A goodly surplus in the bank, a broad 
plantation, a majority at the popular election, 
an extended reputation, may all 
enongh in their way ; but those who possess 
them are a minority. And if such things are 
essential to happiness, how must the masses 
fare? While Napoleon wields his sceptre, 
and the Rothschilds count their millions, and 
Humboldt erjoys his fame; while Pilato dis- 
courses, and Lucullus feasts, and Cwsar 
fights, what is to become of the poor and the 
unknown, the men who toil in the workshop, 
the field, and the mine; the women who 
spend their lives in the narrow circle of au 
humble home? Shall we take the ground 
that the etyle of our happiness is a mere 
thing of fancy; and that the bumpkin who 
excels bis companions in the matter of 
balancing a etraw on his nose, is just as well 
pleased with himself as if he had written the 
Cosmos, or captured Moscow, or preached at 
a Pentecost, and therefore, as far as personal 
enjoyment goee, it is just a3 wise to balance 
straws, as it is to fight battles, or write books, 
or save souls? 

Notwithstanding the diversity of human 
pursuits, and the degree of apparent success 
with which pleasure is sought in the most di- 
verse paths, I must believe that ratfonal; 
enduring happiness is governed by inevitable, 
invincible law, as rigid in its demands, and 
ag inexorable in its penalties as the laws 
which rule in the heavens above us, or the 
earth beneath. The walrus of the north can- 
not thrive in Florida, nor the antelope within 
the polar circles. The lichens of the moun- 
tain, and the sea-weeds of the ocean depths, 
cannot exchange places and live. Nor can 
happiness flourish, securely, permanently, 
unless it is planted in the right soil, and be- 
neath the right skies. 

More than this; the laws of sure, rational 
happiness are such as to place it, in its de- 
gree, within the reach of all. Earthly hap- 
pinese, indeed, cannot be perfect. One hour 
may be sad and another joyous. One life 
may be dark when compared with another; 
yet we contend that the main elements of 
true enjoyment are not set apart for the se- 
lect few, but are given us abundantly, gene- 
rally, without money and without price. 
They are not far fetched and dearly bought. 
They do not consist in those things which, 
like riches, fame, and power, necessarily im- 
ply distinctions and inequalities among men, 
the few possessing, the many lacking. They 
are rather like the air we breathe, like the 
sunlight, like the flowing fountains of the 
hills, aud the rivers of the valley, for all, and 
enough for all. 

Take the loweat type of pleasure, that of 
the senses, and you will find more apparent 
than real inequality among the rich and the 
poor, the great and the lowly. The laborer 
on the highway, when noon comes, drops the 
pickaxe and the wheelbarrow, and seating 
himself on a rock, takes off the lid of his tin 
dinner vegsel, and finds sumptuous fare in the 
plain brexd, beef, and potatoes within; while 
the wealthy inhabitant of the great house 
over yonder, sits down, three or four hours 
later, casts his eye languidly over his luxuri- 
ous table, frets because the soup is too hot or 
too cold, declares that the joint is tough and 
overdone, and is positive that his costly wine, 
after all, is only a drugged imitation of the 
genuine article. And in regard to the joys of 
drinking, commend me not to the devotees of 
lager beer, enveloped in a noisome cloud, 
themselves and their glasses brimfull of their 
favorite beverige, droning forth asleepy tune, 
midway between music and a snore. Talk 
not of the gouty voluptuary, who sips the 
contents of a bottle antique in make, and 
covered with cobwebs, wine, whose history 
he pretends to trace back much furtber than 
he can that of bis own fumily. Give me 
rather the enjoyment of the farmer’s boy, who 
in the hot nountide, hears the music of the 
dinner horn, and driving homewards bis 
horses, loosened from the plough, and jingling 
their harness as they go, stops at the old well, 
with its pendent moses, and overhanging tree, 
and drawing up a fresh bucket of the crystul 
water, whose overflow makes silvery, rippling 
melody in the depths below, buries half his 
face in the cool liquid, and drinks and drinks 
again, anmindful of the fluods that splash 
upon his naked feet. 

The joys of the higher senses, the eye and 
the ear, are distributed witb tolerable equali- 
ty among the poor and the rich, the renowned 
among men, and the unknown. The song of 
the bird, the gush of the waterfall, the mar- 
mur of the siream, the sublime music of 
the rolling thunder and the ocean surf, are 
shared by the lofty and thelowly. Thesame 
b-aatifal clouds by day, the same starry- 
clustering worlds at night, hang over the 
prince and the panper, und they may alike 
epj 'y the sight. The rich adorns bis dwell- 
ing until it becomes a very gem in the land- 
scape, but the poor family that live next dvor 
may have & better vivw of the house and the 
groands than th«t enjoyed by the owner bim- 
self, without sharing any of his care and 
worry. 

The still higher pleasures of the intellect 
are within the reach of all. The laboring 
man may observe, reflect, reason, and imag'ne, 
He may learn without what we are »ccustomet 
to call an education, and become intelligent 
even without books. 
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Moral pleasures are within the reach of all. 
There is a joy in being honest, truthful, for- 
giving, benevolent, faithfal to every trust. 
Above all, there is joy in doing the divine 
will, in the consciousness of divine peace, 
and in the possession of a divine hope. 
These are offered all, without price. If we 
are rationally happy atall, from these sources 
must our happiness spring. Not luxury, 
wealth, power, renown, but faith, hope* and 
charity must be the great fountains of our joy. 
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A CASE FOR SYMPATHY. 


y OAH HARPER came home from school 
N looking very sober. His father noticed 
it, but asked no questions about the cause. 
He thought that Nosh had gotinto trouble, 
either by not getting his lesson, or by some 
careless act. 

When they were seated et the tea-table, 
Noah said, “i feel sorry for Seth Dixon.” 

“Why ?” said his father. 

“Because he has such a herd time of it at 
home. His father and mother do nothing but 
scold him from morning till night.” 

“Strange people those,” said Mr. Harper. 
“They live without eating, | suppose.” 

Noah felt the rebuke. We saw that he had 
stated the case too strongly,—that he had 
committed a fault which young persons are 
very apt to commit, eapecially when they are 
excited. He had been guilty of exaggeration. 
Some one may perhaps say he had been guilty 
of falsehood. We had asserted what was not 
true. It was not true that Seth’s parents did 
nothing from morning till night but scold 
him. Mrs. Dixon did her housework, and she 
was a very neat housekeeper. If Seth made 
a mark with his fect on her well-scoured 
floor, he was obliged to keep out of the reach 
of her hands, if he would save his ears from 
tingling. Mr. Dixon was a wagon-maker, and 
a tolerably industrious man. They did a 
great many things besides scolding. 

Nosh did not tell a lie, because he did not 
intend to deceive. He meant to say that Mr. 
and Mrs. Dixon scolded Seth a great deal. 
Young persons should form the habit of say- 
ing exactly what they mean. 

“Seth is to be pitied,” said Mr. Harper. “I 
hope you are always careful to treat him with 
kindness. Those who receive no kindness at 
home should find it abroad.” 

“Yes, sir; and those who receive kindness 
at home are the ones who ought to shew it 
to such persons as Seth.” 

I hope the reader agrees with Nosh. Ifhe, 
ag is most likely, receives kindness at home, 
if he has a tender father and mother, and 
loving brothers and sisterz, let him be espe- 
cially careful to show kindness to those who 
have no homes, or whose homes are unhappy. 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Harper, “that Seth 
behaves himself as well as he does, consider- 
ing how he is treated at home. He isa pretty 
good boy, I believe; is he not, Noah ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; he is rather quick-tempered, 
and is rough when he is angry; but ke soon 
gete over it, and is sorry for it.” 

“Some allowance is to be made for him, in 
view of the example set hira at home. (pa. 
stant scolding is enough to spoil any temper.” 

“Seth says he would not care for being 
scolded, if he was scolded only when he was 
to blame; but he says it makes no difference 
whether he does rightor not. This afternoon 
he got home a little before I came along, and 
his father was scolding him because he did 
not come homs sooner. He could not have 
got home egooner unless he had run all the 
way. But his father wanted him te help him, 
and scolded him because he was not there jast 
at the moment he wanted him. I think Noab 
haga very hard time of it.” A. B. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
STUMBLING PREVENTED. 

“These things have I spoken untw you that ye 

should not be offended.” 
T our Sabbath-school monthly concert, 
the children are catechised on the Scrip- 
ture lessons for the month. The verse quoted 
above from John 16: 1, occurred in the ex- 
amination for the last month. The children 
were asked the meaning of the word offended, 
one answered, ‘‘to be cross ;”’ but other voices 
immediately corrected the mistake by saying, 
“to be stumbled.” 

The pastor illustrated the meaning of the 
verse as follows: When a person stumbles, 
he i3 thrown for the moment off hig balance, 
perhaps quite to the grouod. He is perhaps 
bewildered by the blow and ecarcely knows 
where he is. So the disciples, finding their 
Saviour gone from them, and they themselves 
persecuted, would be in danger of being 
thrown out of the path of duty, and of be- 
coming bewildered and perplexed. 

Our Saviour therefore forewarnethem. Just 
as when a person, a blind man for example, ap- 
proaching an uneven place, if he is apprised 
of it, lifts his foot carefully and accommo- 
dates his movement to the roughness of the 
place, and passes over safely ; so the disciples 
are forewarned by Christ of the rough spot to 
which they are approavhing, that they may 
prepare their minds for it, and when they 
come to it, may pass over without harm. 
Instead of being perplexed and amazed they 
would say, “This is what he told us of, that 
we were to be thus treated, and why should 
we be surprised at it? Why should we be 
stumbled and thrown off our balance, or out 
of the straight path of duty.” 

Centra New Yorx. 
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ANSWER TO J. N. R. 


HE case you mention in regard to your 
superintendent being interested in the 
cause in which he 1s engaged, taking part in 
public prayer, in the school and social meet- 
ing, and yet not a professing Christian, is 
truly a remarkable one. But use no influence 
to drive him from his post. Call together a 
few of your most fuxitiful teachers, and make 
him a subject of special, importunate, heart- 
meant and heart-felt prayer, andif he is really 
in earnest he will soon be brought to the fout 
of the cross. Cc. E. E. 
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STRONG MEN WANTED. 

N advertis: ment »ppeared, indicating that 
sirong men were wented for a particular 

work, and that high wages would be paid. 
Strong men are wanted. The foundations 
of the earth are outof course. Toe fountaics 
of the great deep of op nion are broken up. 
| It requires the clear eye and the stroug arm 
| to guide the ark of truth, freighted with the 
| destinies of the race, Infidelity, ia the garb 
| of ecience aud philosopty, demands in the 
i defensive % power of mind never required 
‘befure Principles of government and of po- 
| licy need to be setiled, auless the organiza- 
tion of nations is forever to be an organized 
rebellion again-t God. Immortsl mind. ned 





to be trained fur Gvo’s serve, and the gospel | 


needs '0 be preached with a power that shall 
silence the aneeriny of the infidel and rouge 
| the slumbering sinner. 


TAKING THE VEIL. 


IETY, worn in its true colors, is always 
becoming. Especially beautiful is it in 
the young. It sheds a radiance peculiarly 
its own over all the loveliness of a lovely 
character. It invigorates tea livelier growth 
all that is naturally sweet and amiable, and 
polishes all the rougher features of the soul. 
It is the true aureola which should shine 
round every head—the invaluable possession 
which every man should search fer as for hid 
treasure, and never flag till he has made it 
completely, vitally his own. 

But consecration to God, and the duties of 
religion, in other words, a “religious life,” 
by no means implies a life of separation froa 
the world, exceptin the sense of a separation 
from its follies and sins. A monk may bea 
very pious man, or a nun a very pious wo- 
man; butit is not because they immure them- 
selves in cloisters; it is rather, and only be- 
cause the grace of God, which bringettreal- 
vation, has touched and renewed and vivified 
their hearts, causing them to bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness. The very fact of 
ther immolating themselves thus, and shrink- 
ing from the active service of the Redeemer 
in # world where sin abounds, and there is so 
much to be done, shows that in one eszontial 
regard they have failed to enlighten them- 
selves, or have taken a false bias in the line 
of duty. Did Jesus Christ or his apostles 
shut themselves up in monasteries, in order 
to serve God, and accomplish their holy and 
beneficent work? Or did they “go about 
doing good” whenever and wherever they 
could find work todo? Jesusis our engam- 
ple. We should follow in his steps. 

It is a beautiful spectacle, and sends a 
thrill of joy through the bosoms of witness- 
ing angels, when the youthful and the lovely 
come out from the world and take the holy 
vows upon them in the public sanctuary, 
which bind them to the Christian fraternity 
and the church of God. But let ug assure our 
readers, and especially our young lady read- 
ers, that it is a very sad aud painfal specta- 
cle, when it is attended with all the empty 
show and ceremony that accompany what in 
the Roman Catholie church is called “ Taking 
the Veil.” 

Such a scene we witnessed 2 few months 
since, in the oldest Roman Catholic church in 
the country ; and we determined to describe it 
for the benefit of those many readers of the 
Sunday-School Times who have never had an 
opportunity to witness a similar one, and we 
hope never may. 

The time appointed for the ceremony was 
half- past six in the evening. In the Romish 
church it is desirable to go through as many 
of their ceremonies as possible by candle 
light. At an early hour we teok our place in 
the crowded church, and awaited the opening 
of the services. The weather was intensely 
warm, and grew still warmer when all the 
candies were lighted avd the cathedral be- 
came more and more densely crowded. 

At last the silent procession came from the 
convent. It waz preceded by a lovely young 
gir!, robed in white muslin, with a garla: f 
fiewers; fresh as her resy youth, abo 
head, and bearing in her hands a tall crucifix, 
so heavy she could hardly command strength 
to maintain it in an erect position. Six little 
girls, also dreesed in white, and crowned 
with flowers, walked behind her. The inter- 
pretation of this part of the ceremonial we 
did not comprehend. Then followed the 
“Sisters of Mercy,” as they are styled, with 
their white veils. Bringing up the rear of 
the procession came the “ Lady Superior,” or 
‘Reverend Mother” of the convent, and an- 
other lady, both in black veils, leading the 
two candidates who were about to become 
“brides of the church.” One of these was 
dressed ina rich, lustrous white silk, with a 
wreath of white flowers on her head, and a 
long bridal veil. The other, who held a me- 
nial position in the convent, wore white mus- 
lin, with the garland and veil. 

They all went through the proper number 
of genuflexions before the high altar, and then 
the two “brides” alone were left kneeling 
before the bishop. 

The first ceremony was 2 series of perform- 
ances which had for their object the blessing 
or consecrating the two candles. Prayers (we 
suppose they were prayers) were said over 
them, holy water was sprinkled upon them, 
they were fumigated with incense,(?) and then 
were lighted and placed in the hands of the 
two “postulants,” as the candidates for the 
“holy religious dress” were called, as em- 
blems of the light of the Spirit within their 
souls. 

The bishop extemporised the programme 
of ceremonies, accompanying it with a long 
and tedious explanation of the meaning of 
faith, which of course was intensely Romish 
througbout, and was embraced, according to 
his unders'anding, in “ poverty, obedience, 
and chastity.” The Reformation received a 
liberal share of denunciation, and poor Mar- 
tin Luther, the recreant monk, must have 
been stariled if he could have been presentat 
the helpless rebukes which the French bishop, 
with his laborious English, hurled at him, 
because he was not ashamed to marry the 
nun, Katharine Bora. 

The Bishop next made an uddress to the 
still kneeling postulants, wherein the value 
and religious merit of a conventual life were 
extolled, and the 12th verse of the fifth chap- 
ter of the first Epistle to Timothy was read, 
isolated from its connection, to put them in 
awe of the doom that awaited them if they 
should ever recede from the vows they were 
assuming. 

Questions as to whether it was their volun- 
tary choice to take the veil were answered in 
the aflirmative, and the Reverend Mother was 
inquired of, if any compulsory influences had 
been used to induce this solemn step, to which 
she responded a negative; and then, in their 
white bridal robes, the postulants were taken 
out, to lay them forever aside for the “ holy 
religious dregs” of the order of “‘ Our Lady of 
Mercy.” 

The first ceremony after the withdrawal of 
the postalants was for the purpose of conse- 
crating @ pile of black clothing, which was 
breught in baskets and laid on a stool before 


‘the bishop. These black garments were then 


carried out, and after an interval, which was 
filed up with music, the “brides of the 
cburch” retarned, clad in the peculiar garb 
which we suppose they believed had had im- 
parted to it a signal sanctity by the “ blessing” 
of the bishop. As the postulants entered, the 
choir begen the chant from Solomon's song, 
“Who is this that cometh leaning on the 
arm of her beloved,’ &c., and while they 
chanted the postulants advanced and knelt 
before the bishop. They were then invested 
by bis bands with the “ white veil,” the em- 
blem of inward purity, and with the “holy 
cincture”’ by the hands of the Reverend Mo 
ther, the emblem of their obedience to her 
autbority and submission to her rule as spi- 





ritual head of the convent to which they had 
attached themselves. 

Next was a prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the novices, who threw | 
theus+]ves prostrate on the floor of tle chan- 


A. B. 4 cel before the high eltar, where they lay per- | 


those who were looking on, and not imbued 
with the spiritual significancy of the cere- 
mony. Then came congratulations by the 
“ celebrant,’ or bishop, and mutual em- 
bracings between the novices and the “sisters” 
of the order, who before and elsewhere had 
taken the vows. The bishop was then clad 
in the proper regalia, surmounted himself 
with his glittering mitre, turned his back on 
the congregation, pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and the procession moved out of the 
church, followed by the crowd who had as- 
sembled to witness this uncommon spectacle. 

Now the kind of life which these “ sisters’ 
will lead after taking such vows upon them may 
perhaps be useful and holy. We would not 
qacstion their sincerity nor their piety. They 
may hear at last, with glorious distinctness, 
Christ’s “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants.” They perhaps will be the agents in 
a rich ministry of joy to the sorrowing, relief 
to the suffering, light to those that sit in 
darkness, rescue to the imperiled, and hope 
to the despairing. Underall its superincum- 
bent burden of ceremonies and superstitions, 
there is no doubt much piety, much faith, 
much self-denial, much charity in the Romish 
church, When the pestilence walketh in 
darkness, and destruction was:eth at noon- 
day, when friends and relatives shrink away 
pale and awe-stricken from the sick and the 
dying, how timely, how gentle, how intrepid, 
how Christ-like, are the ministrations of these 
heroic “sisters.” But the field is the world. 
This hidden and solitary life, this conventual 
life, this virtual burial, is unnatural. It con- 
tradicts and neutralizes human instincts— 
those simple and holy inatincts which are the 
foundation on which that most beautiful in- 
stitution, the Ohristian family, is based. The 
true principle is, to do good to the largest 
number—to let our light shine all around us 
like a city on a hill, ora candle in its candle- 
stick. 

There is no influence on earth so powerful 
for good, and through an ever widening area, 
as that of the sweet, heavenly hearted Chrie- 
tian wife and mother. But these “ sisters” 
take vows of celibacy, and, thinking to do 
God service, perhaps, voluntarily shut them- 
selvesoff from this God-appointed instrumen- 
tality. They may become the educators of 
children—they may go and gather up the 
littlo ones that are outcast and neglected and 
abused by their parents—they may humble 
themselves to scrape up from the very sew- 
ers of society materials from which their la- 
bor and faithfulness may make good Catho- 
lics, good men and women. Tris is nobly 
benevolent, but it is not, benevolence on the 
largest scale. The Christian worker should 
take his stand out on the broad platform 
of society, where he can be seen at his work. 
Like his Master, he must be in the eye of the 
world. Unshackled by any vows save those 
of holy allegiance to God and duty, he must 
find bis field in the family, in the social ga- 
thering, in the by-ways of sin and misery, 
in the Sabbath-school or the ragged school, 
out on the very ramparts of the kingdom of 
darkness, doing battle openly and valiantly 
for Christ. 

The cOmmattd is not “Shut yourselfup 
from the world, forsake the sweet tenderness 
of home, become alien to your father’s house- 
hold, inflict penances on yourself, mortify 
yourself by eccentricities of dress and cere- 
monial formulas,” but “Go ye into the world, 
into all the world, wherever souls are in 
darkness, go and let in the light of the ever- 
lasting gospel—go wherever one of those for 
whom Christ has died can be soothed by the 
ministrations of human kindness.” With 
your Master’s name as a frontlet, with your 
whole self “ white and glistening” with the 
radiance of his Spirit, go preach and teach 
and comfort and strengthen and gather in har- 
vests of souls. Take the talents your Lord 
intrusts to you; not to immure them within 
convent walls, but to carry on a great, grand, 
industrious traffic with them, and at the 
reckoning time you will then be ready to give 
back to your Master, not only the talents, 
but the most abundant usury. Estreuva. 


For the Sunday-School Times. tose motionless a painfully long time to 


OUR FATHER. 

“Twill be a Father unto you, and ye sall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 
—2 Cor. vi. 18. 

RIED Christian, thou art not an orphan! 

Thou hast a Vather. God, in all the 
glory of his nature and perfections, is thy 
Father. He has adopted thee for his own. 
He has regenerated thee by his Spirit. He 
has called thee out of the world, and hag pro- 
mised to do a father’s part by thee. He says, 
“T will be a Father unto you.” Do you want 
advice? Consult your Father. Do you need 
supplies? Ask them of your Father. Are 
you tormented with cares? Cast them on 
your Father. Are youalarmed at foes? Ory 
unto your Father. Do your difficulties ap- 
pear insurmountable? Appeal to your Fa- 
ther. God is not merely a Father in name; 
he has a Father’s nature. He not only calls 
us hig sons and daughters, but wishes us to 
act towards him as such. We should exer- 
cise confidence in his love. We should trust 
inhis word. We should appeal to his paternal 
heart. We should look for our supplies from 
his hand. in everything, by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, we should let 
our requests be made known unto God. He 
loves to sce us confide in his care, rely on his 
word, expect his communications, and acqui- 
esce in his will. Believer, whatever triuls 
may befal! thee; whatever troubles may come 
upon thee; whatever enemies may rise up 
against thee; whatever changes may take 
place in thy circumstances, one thing can 
never befall thee: thou canst never he Fa- 
therless, therefore thou canst never be friend- 
less. Thou art God’s child, however poor 
thy circumstances or trying thy path. What 
an unspeakable mercy ! 
“ We are the children of éod ; and, if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Jesus Christ.”—-Rom. viii. 16, 17. 
—Strong Tower. 
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JESUS INEFFABLE IN NAME. 


ESUS! Breathe that name gently in your 
most secret communings with your 
Father. Speak it tenderly at the family altar, 
that all may wipe their melting eyes and say 
itissweet. When you sit beside the mourner, 
whisper, Jesus. When you rejoice with those 
that rejoice, name the name of Jesus, and ye 
shall joy the more. Yea, when your barp is 
attuned to sweetest melody, then make it 
speak the name of Jesus; and it shall have 
said everything, nothing bigher, nothing 
greater, nothing more charming. 
Now I eay that he is ineffable becanse of 
his name. It is ineffable from its component 
parts. Jehovab-Oshea oontracted; 1. Jeho- 
shua, 2. Joshua. 3. Jesus. That is, the 
name means J: hovah-Saviour! 
Can you teil all about Jehovah? Stand 
back, O my soul! and attempt it not. Tu 
Israel that name must not be spoken but once 
a year, and then only by the High Priest. 
Jehovah! from everlasting to everlasting! 





Hast thou not, oft in reading, as thy eye 
caught that name, had thy very breath sus- 
pended, and as when the thought, eternity, 
fills the soul, thou hast indeed seemed floating 
in the measurelese, endless? And hast thon 
not, when in secret, with heart uplifted, to 
breathe forth Jehovah-Jireh, felt that thou 
wert upon the brink of a fathomless abyss, 
being almost constrained to open thine eyes 
to try to pierce the immensity, now over- 


whelming the soul, and sending » thrill 
through the whole body? 
Saviove! (Oshea.) “Salvation! Oh the 


joyful sound.’ 
None have ever been able to tell the heights 
and depths, lengths and breadths of salvation. 
None have descended into hell and returned 
to tell us what ite prisoners say it means. 
None have gone up to heaven, and then 
back to earth, to sing us the song of the 
saints before the throne. 
He was called Jesus because ‘‘He shouid 
save his people from their sins’—that is, 
Jehovah stooping to save rebels. Saved! 
Saved! The soul dwells upon it step by step, 
but ctill there is an immeasurable field beyond. 
She drinks at her pure fountains, and still 
they bubble up just as high and just as apark- 
ling as ever—tries to sing her song, even 
Mores and the Lamb; ten thousand times ten 
thousand join in the holy melody, but, alas! all 
their powers are not half equal to her notes. 
The whole etory of salvation cannot be sung 
in song, written in poetry, told in oratory or 
even breathed in most fervent prayer. The 
soul fecis, pants and exclaims, salvation! 
Jesus! Too high, too deep, too sweet! and 
hence the saint bows and adores. Even 
angcis are astounded. They desire to look 
into it, but are confounded at the very threa- 
hoid; the Shekinah within is too bright, and 
Jesus too mysterious. 

Yet the very name Jesus means all this 
wonder of wonders, salvation. God the 
Saviour, Emmanuel, “ God with us!” 


ineffable, indescribable from his very name? 
J. By Bev 


Fer the Buaday-School Times, 
“There Were no Kesble Persoas Among all 
Their Tribes,” 
NE midsummer Sunday, I was sitting in 
one of the churches of a famous water- 
ing-place in Eagland. The worshipers had 
assembled, the tones of the grand organ had 
stilled my soul to quietness, when the door 
opened again, aud an invalid was wheeled in 
a bath-chair down the aisle. Others follow- 
ed, until the aisles were filled with the infirm, 
who were rolled in this manner into the courts 
of the Lord. As I saw how eagerly they 
came to gota draught of “the water of life,” 
these words of the Psalmist came to my re- 
membrance, “ There were no feehle persons 
among all their tribes.’ 

How wonderful was the care of the great 
King in exempting Israel's host from the em- 
barrayements attendant on the removal of 
“feeble persons” from a land of bondage. 
Doubtlees this very servitude had braced their 
9 frames tO endtire the comiig Kardobipis; their 
captivity and work had made them strong 
and vigorous. Thus the good Lord provides 
compensatieng for every situation. 

“No feeble persong.’’ At once I remem- 
bered the great ermy of afflicted souls now 
living, who understand “the fellowship of 
his sufferings,’ who are never able to joia in 
public worship. Ido not refer to those oe- 
casionally detained by illness, or to those 
nearing suddenly “the swellings of Jordan,” 
but to the long-tried, who are purified in a 
“slow furnace.’ In every town, in every 
village, can be found life-long invalids, pros- 
trated by incurable maladies, with crippled, 
deformed, and janguid bodies, who are being 
made “perfect through suffering.’ From 
their secret retirement they cry unto God; 
many houses have become temples of prayer 
and praise. I recalied rooms, made attrac- 
tive by the ingenuity of friends, which are 
tenanted by the languishing children of sor- 
row—I should rather call them children of 
joy, for often are the inmates “ sorrowfal, 
yet always rejoicing.’’ 

To my remembrance came a pleasant, 
sunny room, filled with flower-perfume from 
a bow-wiadow of carefully-watched plants; 
the walls covered with well-selected, cheer- 
ful pictures, a bit of statuary under a glass, 
music-box of sweet harmonies, and hosts of 
souvenirs bestowed by pitying friends. Here 
isa living sacrifice, a temple of the most 
High. Here, surrounded by tenderest care, 
waiting for ‘‘this earthy tabernacle to be dis- 
solved,” dwells one of those saints who come 
up through “ great tribulation,” making me- 
lody in her heart unto the Lord. Sabbath- 
bells thrill her soul with pleasure. While hua- 
dreds are bowing down in the courts of the 
Lord, prayer from these feeble lips is helping 
to fill ‘the golden vials.” 

How many families cluster around one of 
these “feeble persons.” Sometimes a mother 
lingers year after year, helpless and passive. 
About her the family gathers; prayers rise 
readily from that epot. In looking down on 
his temples every week, Jesus never passes 
her by. More beautiful than costly edifices 
of marble is that humble and contrite 
epirit. 

A little lame boy, in a wheeled chair, tor- 
tured ty pain almost unendurable, is guard- 
ed like the apple of the parent’s eye. Never 
able to enter the church on earth, he is pre- 
paring for the church triumphant, bearing well 
his cross in great weakness. He will at last 
strike his harp with a firm hand. 

Oh, we cannot regret the feeble ones among 
our tribes. They help us in fighting the good 
fight; they encourage us to lay hold on eter- 
nal life. Can we afford to lose the example 
of those who “through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises ?” 


There is a land where can be found no 
“feeble persons,” for there the inhabitants 
shall not say, “Iam sick.” Then will our 
feeble ones lift up their heads in everlasting 
blessedness. Such anguish on earth will be 
joy ia heaven, for there they rest not day nor 
night. 

“He that is feeble among them at that 

day, shall be as David, and the house of Da- 
vid shall be as God.” 
Wait patiently for that day, ye feeble per- 
sons, whether at home you sigh and groan 
earnestly longing to be delivered from the 
body of this death Sunday after Sunday, 
or are rolled to the place where one day is 
better than » thousand elsewhere. 

For “one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes, and wheace came they? And 
I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which came out 
of yreat tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the jamb, Therefure are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple.” ) AG. A 





He that does not know those things which 
are of use, and necessary for him to koow, is‘ 
but an ignorant maa, whatever he way knuw 
besides.— 714 otaon, 








Am I not right then in saying that Jesus is | 





For the Bunday-Schoo! Times. 
“LET IT GO, SIR, LET IT GO.’ 
BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


wes I go into a good Sunday: school, 
_ And fix my eye on this or that noble- 
looking boy, or on this or that bright little 
girl, I often say to myself, “ Will that little 
fellow make a man—a real, noble, valuable 
man?” “Will that nice little girl make a 
gentle, modest and beloved woman?” I know 
they won’t unless each has something which 
nobody can give or lend. It must be a part 
of the child and grow up with him. I mean 
character—the most valuable thing in the 
world. And character may be formed and 
obtained, if the little boy or girl wil! do two 
things every day: 

\. be ready to deny himself to ary extent. 

:. Act on principle at all times. 

In the city of Boston is a large, very large 
field, which they call the “Common. Some 
cities call such places “parks,” and some 
call them “squares.” The “Common” has a 
high iron fence around it, and great shade 
trees, and beantiful paths crossing each other 
in all directions, and a beautifnl pond, and in 
the summer a magnificent fountain. The 
Boston people think much of their ‘‘Com- 
mon;” and well they may, for it is a very 
beautiful place for gentlemen and ladies to 
walk in, and for the boys and girls to play in. 
On the upper side of the “Common” is an 
old-fashioned stone house. It etauds near 
the State House. It is called the “ Hancock 
House,” because nearly a hundred years ago 
it belonged to a gentleman named John Han- 
cock. Well, there is the old stone house, 
very old, and worth a great deal of money. 
But what of it? 

In the city of Philadelphia there is a plain 
old brick building, on Chestnut street, with 
a large room in it. It is called ‘‘indepen- 
dence Hall.” The Philadelphians think much 
of it, and well they may, for it was in that 
room that the paper called the “ Declaration 
of Independence” was signed by all those 
noble men who formed the first Congress. 
But what of that? 

Now let us go back eighty-five years. Let 
us go into “Independence Hall.’ There sit 
those great and good men. They have a 
large paper on the table, which is the “De- 
claration.” They are all ready to sign it. 
Our Boston friend of the stone honge, John 
Hancock, is the presiding officer. He must 
sign it first. Several of the members whisper 
together, for it has just occurred to them that 
the British hold Boston, and that the moment 
Hancock writes bis name, his stone house 
and all his property will be taken from him. 
In one moment he will be stripped of all! 
When he understood what they were whisper- 
ing about, he stretched out his hand towards 
the paper, and cried out, “Let it go, gentle- 
men—letitall go!” and with his pen he wrote 
his name with a bold character ! 

There, now! Was not that self-denial, and 
was it not acting on principle? And was 
not that an example of great character? But 
you must understand that all this was the 
growth of his life. Men cannot do great things 
who hive not learned to do litde things. If 
my reader wants to attain what is great and 
good, let him every day remember Joan Han- 
cock, and if he is called upon to deny him- 
self, cheerfully let him say, “Let it go—let it 
all go,” that others may be benefitted. Ten 
thousand such stone houses are net worth as 
much as to have Hancock act on principle, 
and deny himself as he did for the good of 
his country. Vaul was a great example of 
this. The blessed Saviour was a greater still. 





For the Sunday-Schooi Tims. 
ICINESS. 

4FYHOSE who are accustomed to meet their 

fellow-men with reserve and coldness, 
may learn something from the following 
anecdote. It was related during the com- 
mencement exercises, of Williams College, 
Mass., by Governor Banks, of that State. The 
governor, who is a self made man, said that 
the incident occurred when he was engaged 
in a factory on the banks of the Merrimack. 

‘One day a man was seen on the ice of the 
Merrimack, so far off that neither his political 
complexion, nor bodily color could be dis- 
tinguished, but he proved to bea negro in the 
river. Of courge the first care was to rescue 
him; but twice the victim slipped from the 
plank that was thrown him. The third 
time it was evident to oar inner hearts that 
it was the negro’s last chance, and so he 
evidently thought, but as he again slipped 
from the board, he shouted: ‘For the love 
God, geatlemen, give me hold of the wooden 
end of the plank this time.’ We had been 
holding him the icy end.” 

How often do Christians make the same 
mistake. Panl was all things to all men, 
that he might by all means save some. But 
we forsooth, often stand upon our dignity, 
and bear ourselves loftily through the world, 
as though we thought any other demeanor 
would be unbecoming ; and it would be diffi- 
cult for any one to discover that there was 
apy Cbristian Jove in us. Oh that we could 
learn that, if we turn an icy front towards 
others, it will be impossible for us to eave 
any, even if we feel any desire to do go. 

D. D. D. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


BEWARE OF MOCKING. 

HAVE lately had an occasion of witness- 

ing the painful effects of indulging in a 
mocking spirit about the things of eternity. 
A young lady, attacked by a dangerous ill- 
ness, believed herself about to leave the 
world. She sent for her psior, who was also 
her teacher, and told him that she had for six 
months been under deep conviction, but that 
she dared not confess it, nor offer herself as 
a candidate for confirmation, for fear of the 
scoffs of her thoughtless companions, avow- 
ing at the same time, that at the former pre- 
paratory instructions a year before, she had 
accompanied the candidates “in order to 
make fun of them.” Fearing that others 
might do the same by her, ag she was known 
amongst them as an irreligious girl, she had 
not courage to ask admittance into the serious 
little party that assembled fur prayer and in- 
etruction in the doctor’s study. 
She believed herself dying. Indeed we all 
thought the same. She begged to be per- 
mitted to receive the sacrament, not trusting 
blindly and superstitiously in this rite, but 
as expressive of her change of beart and 
belief in her Saviour’s redeeming blood. Of 
course her wish was gladly granted, for it ex- 
plained what we had for mo ths remarked, a 
total change of conduct. It was not produced 
by the tear of death, for happily she seemed 
without that dread. 
It bas pleased God to restore her, sfter a 
long illness marked by the most unmurmur- 
iog patience, and she is now showing the 
bappy ¢ff-ets of the change in a lite of peace 
avd industry. 
Never, my young friends, mock at the least 
indication uf a wish to amend. The darkest 
character is open to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Beware how you apeak eal ~~ 
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ELIG1OUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Sunday-School Jimes does 
not even reply to its own assailants. Its only answer to 
attacks, ie to labor more industriously to make a paper, 
which shail be worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, 
working Chrietians, and which shall breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness and love. 











HE natural tendency of ail moral move- 
ments is to settle down into routine. The 
first impulse in any social or religious reform 
is often very eccentric. But the gravitation 
of great central truths gradually deflects the 
errant body from its eccentric orbit, and 
brings it back into the more staid and sober 
motion of ordinary routine. It is well that 
this is so. The work of doing good, in the 
moral renovation of the race, is mainly a 
work of noiseless detail. After some great 
scheme of beneticence has been devised, and 
the machinery for carrying it on has been 
planned aad set in motion, and it has lost the 
charm of novelty and the freshness of its first 
impulee, then oftentimes the real work begins. 
The projecting and planning make the noise, 
but routise does the work. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten 
that mere routine never invents, never rises 
beyond its accustomed standard, never sup- 
poses any better way of doing things than 
thet contained in the prescribed orbit. 

The scheme of Christian missions inaugu- 
rated at the beginning of the present century 
is quietiy working out its beneficent plans 
with a majesty of proportions, and a falness 
and completeness of detail, that the world in 
general !'ttle suspects. A full exhibition, in 
one singie view, of all that is now being done 
by Protestant Christians, in various parts of 
the world, for the conversion of the heathen, 
would surprise many even of those supposed 
to be farziliar with the Christian enterprises 
of the day. According to the most careful 
estimates that have been made, more heathen 
have beea converted in the vresent age than 
Were cor verted in the age of the apostles. 

Still, 1o any one who makes a deliberate 
survey o: ihe work of Christian missions, 
two things are obvious. First, the work is 
carried on everywhere substantially on plans 
projected Ofty years ago, and long since be- 
come matters of routine. Secondly, these 
plans, with all their infinitude of good, do 
not mee’ the exigencies of the case with that 
rapidity which the pious heart craves. These 
plans work well. But cannot something be 
devised that will work better? These plans 
must not be disturbed. But cannot some- 
thing be discovered to add new force to the 
movement? God be thanked for the many 
heathen yearly brought to the knowledge of 
Christ. tut must generation after generation, 
in numbers so utterly appalling, go down to 
everlasting death, and the Christian world 
be able to strike out no new or more efficient 
scheme isan any yet devised for rescuing the 
nations from the bondage and curse of 
heathenisa? Think what new and extraor- 
dinary im pulses, in the last fifty years, have 
been givea to every kind of mechanical and 
commercial activity. Has human ingenuity 
been employed to an extent at all commensu- 
rate, in the great work of Christianizing the 
heathen world? Routine is good in itself. It 
is indispensable to real usefulness. Yet it 
needs to be disturbed occasionally. It needs 
to be quickened by ideas that come from out- 
side its own orbit. Had the methods of com- 
merce in the last half century made no greater 
progress than the methods of benevolence, 
we should still be receiving freight from 
Pittsburg in Conestoga wagons, getting in- 
telligence from New Orleans in thirty days 
instead c? as many minutes, making the 
voyage iv Liverpool in sixty days, printing 
by hand si the rate of fifty copies an hour, and 
counting a thousand copies as 2 very respect- 
able edition of a popular book or newspaper. 

A deep impression that the inventive 
powers of the church needed to be quickened, 
and that something good might come from 
the comparison of ideas among those largely 
engaged in schemes of benevolence, led last 
year to a movement in England known as 
“The Missionary Conference at Liverpool.” 
At that meeting were convened the leading 
secretaries of all the great missionary and 
benevolent institutions of England, and also 
prominent missionaries, to the number of two 
or three hundred. Several days were spent, 
not in popular harangues, but in deliberative 
council and friendly debate. Among the re- 
sults of this conference were several sugges- 
tions of « practical kind that seem likely to 
give new shape and direction to Christian ef- 
forts amoig the heathen. We may mention 
one in particular that seems to contain the 
germ of a great thought. It has indeed 
already begun to take root in England. The 
idea is contained in a paper presented at that 
meeting by the Rev. James Lewis, of Leith, 
though originating, we believe, with Dr. Liv- 
ingstone. According to this, it is necessary 
for the adequate prosecution of the mission- 
ary work, that we send to the heathen other 
agents and representatives of Christianity, in 
addition to mere preachers and teachers. In 

devoting « few paragraphs to the development 
of this idea, we shall use as nearly as we can 
the language of the author, though not in 
every instance his exact words, His expres- 
sions, in some places, detached from the 
general urgument, might be construed into 

a disparagement of the present missionary 

work, which was the farthest possible from 

the intention of the writer. 

According to this theory, then, the strictly 
teaching missionary might still go forth as 
the acercdited agent of the church or of the 
missionary society, whilst the Christian capi- 
talist, planter or manufacturer, left to the 
bent of his own mind, conld choose and 
organize his field of operation; yet so co- 


tal to the gospel, why should he be compelled 
to turn himself into a preacher, and his capi- 
tal into a fund for the support of preachers, 
before he can lay himself and his gifts on the 
altar? Let him go forth, and be encouraged 
to go forth, to the mission work, as he is, 
Gathering the heathen around his settlement, 
he will prove more than a mere pioneer of 
the teaching missionary’s work. He will be 
a choice fellow worker. He will embody to 
the eye the results of the word spoken to 
the ear. More surely than hy words he will 
train them to those moral habits, without 
which Christianity amongst a rude or half 
civilized people can have no permanence. 

To establish missions of this more com- 
prehensive nature, and to widen thereby the 
circle of sympathy in the mission enterprise, 
is the great work opening before the intrepid 
missionary traveller, Dr. Livingstone. Why 
should it be his alone? Other fields, in other 
continents, are ripe for the same operations. 
A large class of practical working minds are 
becoming wearied with the oft-repeated tale 
of missionary-preaching tours, bazaar con- 
versations, tract distributions, and school 
examinations,—all necessary, doubtless, and 
invaluable as means of sowing the good seed. 
We would not utter a syllable against them. 
But why these alone, or exclusively? Let other 
methods be incorporated with our missions, 
and other results presented than the reports 
of the pious lives of their converts. Let these 
heathen converts be seen doing as we ourselves 
do—living together in industrial, domestic, 
well-ordered communities: their new religion 
subjecting them to law and order, disciplin- 
ing them to self-support, and binding them 
together in the spread of their own faith, to 
work with their own hands, in order to give 
to them that need. Let such results as this 
be seen, and fresh strength will at once be 
brought to the mission cause, and convictions 
of the feasibilty of this great work will be 
flashed upon many still doubting minds. 

This limitation of mission agency to mere 
preaching and teaching, has necessitated the 
dependent character of our modern missions, 
theirinability to rise toself support. Ithas been 
well asked, why the former mission statious 
of the Romanists, the early mission monas- 
teries, were self-supporting, rich and flourish- 
ing, as pioneers of civilization, agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, while our modern Protest- 
ant mission stations, not only at first, but 
permanently, have to be supported by con- 
tributions from without? We need not to 
go far to seek an answer to this question. 
Missions from which has been eliminated 
every capacity but that which can preach or 
teach, cannot possibiy be self-supporting. An 
action more varied, an organization more 
complex, is demanded to reach such a con- 
dition. To attain it they must embrace in 
their conception, and ally to themselves, 
every kind of consecrated ability. 
It is because wanting in this element 
of self-support, or in the organization from 
which it would grow, that missions have 
failed to take adequate hold of the mercan- 
tile mind, The mercantile thought is self- 
support—help only to men who help them- 
selves. If missions be permanently con- 
ducted in antagonism to this thought, the 
great mercantile community may indeed con- 
tribute to their support ; butits contributions 
will be only as the dole that is extracted from 
the reluctant. It will be a contribution that 
will leave untouched the great mass of its 
wealth. Continued dependence in any enter- 
prise is repugnant to the mercantile mind. It 
suspects a scheme that contemplates no issue, 
but continued and permanent reliance on 
foreign aid. It ceases to have faith init. If 
we would draw from the mercantile commu- 
nity support commensurate with the vastness 
of its resources, we must ask it to give in 
character. We must work our missions in 
the line of its dominant idea. There must 
be inwrought into them the power of de- 
veloping into self-support, of advancing on 
the strength of their organization from en- 
terprise to enterprise, until, in a sense more 
literal than has yet been conceived, the mer- 
chandize of Tyre shall become holiness to the 
Lord. 
scale 
The Beauty of Holiness. 

HE means employed by God, in all ages, 

for the purpose of bringing man nearer 
to himself, have been of a nature to beautify 
the spirit upon whom they take effect. 

Sin deforms and renders unlovely, and its 
concomitants are disorder, filth, and degrada- 
tion. In the Mosaic law, it was necessary to es- 
tablish the most minute and stringent regula- 
tions in respect to the cleanness and order ofall 
things,that the people of God might be educated 
up from the degradation of their half heathen 
existence in Egypt. Speculative unbelief is 
cold and repulsive, practical unbelief sensual, 
wickedness when open is vulgar, when con- 
cealed is hypocritical. In no condition or 
relation is sin other than a moral deformity. 
Robe it howsoever you may, you cannot 
change its nature. It must be disguised to 
be regarded fair: and no disguise will fit co 
well as always to prevent exposure. That 
its ugliness is not detected in every case is 
due only to the fact that the perceptions of 
most of us are obscured and biased by its 
agency. ‘ 

On the other hand, the uncorrupted works 
of God are clothed in beauty—the heavens, 
the earth, the seasons, the diversified surface 
of the landscape, the herbage which clothes 
it and the notes which make it vocal. It is 
the duty of man to strive towards harmony 
with the other works of his Maker, and to 
seek the restitution of what sin has marred. 
To that end the only effective means is the 
grace of God, and that is effective to all the 
extent that it is truly accepted. Beauty of 
lifo is one of the most apparent effec's of that 
supernatural cause. It is apparent to ob- 
serving, worldly men. Even popular fiction 
has adopted Christian virtue as the purest 
type of moral loveliness. 

Yet this fact is neither universally exem- 





operate with the missionary teacher as that 
each should have the benefit of both. Why 
should not the arts, and agriculture, and 
mechanical skill of Christians, be called to 
pay tribuie to missions, through their own 
characteristic channels, rearing the mill and 
the machine shop, cultivating the tea, indigo, 
rice, sugar and coffee, and by prosperous in- 
dustrial eettlements, exemplifying to barba- 


rous or half civilized nations the arta of 


Christian social life? 


If a capitalist, who has ten thousand, or 
fifty thousand, at bis command, and business 
skill to use it to advantage in a heathen land, 


plified nor universally recognized by Chris- 
tians themselves, chiefly from the influence 
of certain adverse notions, which it is the 
object of our remarks to oppose. 

Many excellent Christian people, by a 
gloomy and forbidding aspect and manner, 
do much harm to the cause which they pro- 
fess, and sadly’ mierepresent Christian piety, 
| whose proper gerb is the sterling beauty of 
| Kindliness and trath, Others, aware ot this 
error, run to an opposite extreme, and scek to 
embellish their Christian profession with at- 
tractious from the bali-room and the theatre, 
and clothe their deportment with the tinsel 





be desirous of dedicating his shill and his capi- | graces of worldly fashion. 


It seems worth while clearly and definitely 
to determine that mature Christian character 
is always beautiful, and that its beauty is not 
to be borrowed from the fashion of worldly 
pleasure, but springs from within itself, the 
proper fruit of indwelling love of God. 

Why should a light so attractive and valu- 
able be hid under a bushel? It needs only to 
be set on acandlestick to give light to all 
that are inthe house. Every Christian in his 
proper sphere can do something thus, if not 
otherwise, to adorn the doctrine of God his 
Saviour, and to recommend it. Some efforts 
demand large sacrifice of time and property 
and toil; this requires only that the Christian 
should let his light so shine that others may 
see it,and glorify his Father who isin heaven, 
even though it shine only from the passive 
endurance of bodily pain, from the bed of 
sickness, or the helpless life of the destitute. 
An important use of wealth, over and above 
the hard work it can do, is to beautify society 
and the abodes of men, in carrying forward 
the refining influences of the gospel upon hu- 
man life and feeling, and in restoring to the 
face of earth some portion of her pristine 
beauty. But although high place may render 
it more conspicuous, the most exceeding 
beauty of godliness is to be found in the meek 
and quiet spirit, maintaining its serene bene- 
volence under the privations and mortifica- 
tions of poverty. 

Not without an important and practical 
meaning is that injunction of the Psalmist, 
“ Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
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Public Instruction in Illinois. 
E have received the third biennial report 
of the condition of public instruction 
in the State of Illinois, for the years 1859-1860. 
It is presented by the superintendent, Mr. 
Newton Bateman. It is an elaborate docu- 
ment, numbering 132 pages, and evinces much 
care and thought in its preparation. 

The statistics are very full. From them we 
learn that the number of common schools in 
the State is about 9,000, and of scholars 450,- 
000, of which 250,000 are males, and 200,000 
females. Number of male teachers 8,000, 
number of female teachers 6,000... Number of 
persons between the ages of five and twenty- 
one, about 520,000, number of pupils ia Nor- 
mal University, 200. The total permanent 
school fund in 1860 was $4,919,000. The 
amount of salaries paid to teachers was 
$1,512,200, making an average cost of a little 
over $3 for each scholar in the State. 

Mr. Bateman suggests several changes in 
the present school law, in order to the fur- 
therance of the school system. He advises 
the issue of a State certificate or diploma, to 
be awarded by a State Board of Examiners, 
consisting of five persons, nominated by the 
superintendent, and approved by the Governor. 
The advantage of such a diploma would be 
that the necessity of a re-examination at 
every place at which one may desire to teach, 
would be avoided. 

He cordially approves of Teacker’s Insti- 
tutes, as a simple and inexpensive means of 
improving the schools, by which teachers 
may instruct each other, and the people be 
brought to sympathize with the difficulties 
of the instructor. The least of the advan- 
tages of such meetings is the pleasure of 
social intercourse, especially to thése situated 
in small towns. More attention should be 
paid to primary instr Her d 
the German system of “object lessons,’’ as 
better calculated to interest the child at the 
commencement, than the mere mechanical 
process of learning the alphabet. In this 
connection, drawing is recommended. The 
best teachers should be employed for primary 
instruction. 

The subject of school architecture is treated 
at considerable length, as deserving more 
attention as a means of education. If pains 
were taken to make the school-house and its 
surroundings more pleasant, the scholars 
would take greater pleasure in their studies. 
He speaks of the deplorable neglect in regard 
to ventilation, many of the school buildings 
being absolutely unfit for use in this respect. 
The Normal University recently built near 
Bloomington, McLean county, cost $150,900. 
It is a brick building, three stories in height, 
156 feet long, by 100 hundred feet wide, and 
is well ventilated and healthily situated. The 
course of study is extensive, and is arranged 
with special reference to the preparation of 
the scholars as teachers. 

The act under which the present free school 
system of Illinois was established, was passed 
in February, 1855, since which time the edu- 
cational interests of the State have made 
rapid strides. They will compare very favor- 
ably with the progress achieved in any other 
State in the same length of time. 
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Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
Ww" have received the twenty-eighth 

annual report of this highly useful 
institution. Aiming, as it does, to render 
an unfortunate class better fitted for the 
duties of life, it well deserves our sympathy 
and encouragement. 

From the document before us, we notice 
that the number in the institution on the Ist 
of January, 1860, was 153, 14 left or were 
discharged during the year, and 27 were re- 
ceived. The present number is 165, But 
one death has occurred during the entire 
year. 

The course of study embraces quite a 
variety of subjects, such as general Koglish 
literature, history, some of the elements of 
science, mathematics, music, and a know- 
ledge of several departments of industry. 
The musical department is well sustained, 
there being an orchestra of thirty different 
instruments, besides two organs and several 
pianos. Some of the graduates have been 
successful as teachers of music, and some 
of them are now noted for their play- 
ing. The musical entertainments, held every 
week, are very attractive, and the attendance 
upon them is large. The small admis- 
sion fee forms a benevolent fund, from which 
every worthy graduate receives a gratuity of 
from fifty to one hundred dollars. 

The manufacturing department has been 
prosperous, turning out a number of useful 
articles, among which are worthy of note 
35,000 brushes, and 27,000 brooms.—~ 
But the great achievement of the year has 


in raised type, in three large volumes. This 
is the only work of the kind extant, and will 
render still more effective the numerous 
measures taken for the instraction of the 
blind. It has been prepared with great care, 





and iv the result of the expenditure of much 


been the completion of an English Dictionary | 


time and labor, having been several years in 

passing through the press. 
In connection with the institution, is the 
“Home,” intended for industrious graduates. 
It isto be hoped, with the evidences that 
we have of its usefulness, that the means 
will not be wanting to further its ends. Here 
we have a class of people deprived of one of 
the most important senses, made useful mem- 
bers of society. 
« A 


‘¢Our Minister Does not Care for the 
School.’’ 

HIS is possible. We have indeed never 

seen such a case. But we have heard of 
ministers, and it is possible there may be mi- 
nisters, who have no real care for the Sabbath- 
school belonging to their church. Where 
there is such a case, it should be a matter, 
not of carping and complaint and of indiscri- 
minating and harsh remark, but of tender 
solicitude and sorrow, and of careful inquiry 
as to the best means of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. 

Teachers, however, often misjudge their 
pastor in this matter. Some ministers have 
an idea that the teachers are jealous of the 
pastor's interference in the Sabbath-school, 
and keep aloof from it for fear of giving 
offence. Some again have no natural gift for 
extomporaneous addresses, especially to chil- 
dren, and they keep away from the school for 
fear they will be called upon to talk to the 
little ones, and they will be taken unprepared. 
Others again are awkward and ill at ease 
whenever they are brought into contact with 
a group of children, and they shrink from the 
embarrassment which these youngsters give 
them. Some ministers during the time that 
the school is in session, which is usually be- 
fore the church service, are just then giving 
the final touches to their sermons, just going 
over for the last time the strong points and 
effective passages, and so the school is not 
visited. 

When the teachers never, or very rarely, 
see their pastor in the school, it is very nats- 
ral for them to suppose that his absence is 
from indifference or want of interest. Possibly 
it may be so. But inthe great majority of 
cases the supposition does the minister injus- 
tice. The teachers’ duty, however, is not to 
investigate too nicely the cause, but to try 
and change the fact. Goto your pastor and 
ask him to come to the school. If once ask- 
ing don’t answer, ask again. Continue to 
ask, kindly, pleasantly, perseveringly. If you 
find that he is shy about talking to children, 
that he feela awkward and embarrassed, don’t 
ask him to talk. Only get him to come, and 
when he does come, show him how glad and 
pleased you and your children are to see him 
in the school. Make the visit pleasant to him. 

Go to him during the week with the cases 
of interest or of difficulty in your work, and 
get his counsel. If any member of your class 
shows indications of seriousness, make it 
known to your pastor. Make known to him 
any peculiar modes of thinking and reasoning 
on religious subjects that you may discover 
in your youthful charge. If the pastor is thus 
habitually made by the teachers the deposi- 
tary and confidant of all that most interests 
them in their work, it is impossible but that 
his feelings too will becomeenlisted. Thoughts 
of t! oung and of the school will unconsci- 
ously tinge his sermons and his prayers. He 
will no longer need to be urged to visit the 
school room. He will be drawn there as 
naturally and as regularly as he is drawn to 
his pulpit, or his closet. 
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American Sunday-School Union—The 
Life Member Fund. 
INCE our last acknowledgment, the fol- 
lowing Life Members have kindly re- 
sponded to the proposition, that each Life 
Member should give or collect $10 in aid of 
our missionary work :—From “ Semarf” Bal- 
timore, Md., $25; Samuel Adams, Castine, 
Me., $10; Rev. Alpha Miller, Lyme,N. H., $2; 
Jonathan T. Wright, Hollis, N. H., $10; Richard 
Hall, Newark, N. J., $5. 
R. B. WESTBROOK, Sec. Miss., 
American Sunday-School Union. 





Tae second anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Syracuse, New York, 
was held on the 24th of February, in the First 
Presbyterian church. It was an interesting 
meeting and well attended. The annual ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Condit, 
of Auburn, New York. Subject, “ What is 
essential to a life of highest achievement in 
the cause of Christ.” The officers elected for 
the ensuing year are: James Marshall, Pre. 
sident; William E. Abbott, Vice President ; 
Sidney B. Gifford, Recording Secretary ; George 
L. Farnham, Corresponding Secretary; and 
A. W. Blye, Treasurer. 





New York City Tract Missionary Socirry. 
From a statement made at a recent monthly 
meeting of this society, the following summary 
of twenty-six years’ labors is extracted :— 
27,259,672 traets have been distributed ; 66,- 
896 Bibles and Testaments given; 122,646 
volumes loaned; 74,254 children gathered 
into Sabbath-schools, and 9,961 into day 
schools; 5,703 persons into Bible-classes ; 
55,894 induced to attend church ; 29,508 tem- 
perance pledges obtained; 46,039 religious 
meetings held; 7,542 persons hopefully con- 
verted; and 5,525 converts united with evan- 
gelical churches. 


Wr take pleasure in commending to the 
attention of Sabbath-schools and educational 
institutions the interesting views of Messrs. 
Abel & Leyland’s stereopticon, now on exhi- 
bition in this city. They are valuable asa 
medium of instruction, giving correct impres- 
sions of places of natural and historical in- 
terest, athome and abroad. Special arrange- 
ments are made with Sabbath-schools. 





Mr. Seurcron’s mammoth tabernacle is ex- 
pected to be opened towards the close of 
March, free of debt. The sum spent will have 
been £30,000, of which £2,000 has yet to be 
raised. It is estimated that about 1,000,000 
persons have contributed to the building fund. 
Not a single accident has occurred during 
the building of the immense structure, 





A nost excellent little volume has just been 
issued issued by the Presbyterian Publication 
Commitiee, called “The Strong Tower.” Asa 
book to help the Christian in private medita- 
tion and devotion it bas few equals. We give 
fn extract on our first page. 








class of Miss Kate B. Gaul, Hudson, N. Y. 
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False Estimates of Life. 
66 IFE,” said a dying lawyer, who had 

lived in selfish ease, and in the indul- 
gence of those passions which debase and 
degrade men; ‘life is miserable humbug,” 
and emphasizing hie hopeless words by « 
fearful oath, he departed from the life which 
he had first wasted and then despised. He 
had made it a time of sin, a scene of waste- 
ful and riotous living; and it was bis punieb- 
ment to be compelled to look beck upon it s# 
a period utterly barren of all real happinees. 
Nor conld there be a more terrible punish- 
ment than to find, as memory reviewed the 
past, nothing but the ashes of past, deeting 
pleasures, and to be forced to curse life and 
die. 

Many who would recoil from such s despe- 
rate flinging away of life as e worthless 
thing, are in the habit, we think, of speaking 
too slightingly of it, or of affecting so to 
speak. The poet Pope, who aspired also to 
be a moralist, haz no higher conception to 
give of life then to call it a “poor play.” in 
which we suppose it skould be man’s only 
concern to render hi2 part reapectably, caring 
little when the curtein might fall ane the 
lights go out. No real or nermanent interes 
can or should te given to that which is at 
best & “ poor play.” 

Against this low estimate of iife we most 
earnestly protest. It is neither a “ migerable 
humbug,” nor a “poor play.” I; is 2 eerious, 
real, important thing. We may waste it, and 


priceless value, and may become fruitful in 
happiness to ourselves, good to our fellow 
men, end glory to God. No one can affix « 
proper estimate to it who is content to spend 
its precious hours in iadolence or vice, or 
throw it all carelessly away. It is a vulgar 
and pitiful courage which affects to speak of 
it as a thing to be lightly cast frore us 

The disposition to make this false estimate 
of the value of this life tz found chiefiy in 
those who profess to believe that this is the 
only life which we are ever te see, or who 
live as if it were the oniy one. Herein is a 
sirange thing. Possessions which are rare, 
are in proportion precious. To undervalue 
that which we cannot replace is not accord- 
ing to the ordinary judgments of mea. [fall 
our enjoyments are to be gathered herve, in 
thia present lifetime, it would seem to be & 
most important period. Yet men who say 
that it is the sole possession of the kind 
which we will ever have. 2: 
utterly valueless. 

The fact is that the true valine of the present 
life consiats in its relation to the life thatis fa- 
ture. lt is as the introduction to the immortal 
life that it becomes a thing of so much worth 
tous. It rises, from being a perio? brief and 
troubled and full of sorrows, to the dignity of 
an introductory and preparatory state, lead- 
ing on to blessedness that can have no mea- 
gure or end. If we live in it as though is 
were our alJ, it isa worthless thing. But if 
we live in it as though it were the vestibule 
of a grand temple, it has significance and 
worth. It hes @ value which js given it by 
its connection with tha: which is grander, 
nobler, more enduring. It is, indeed, made 
to seem brief and transitory by the compari- 
son, but it is ennobled also by the fact that 
it lead: us to the permanent and eternal 
sphere. 

When, therefore, men look with scowling 
faces upon life, and cast bitter curses upon it, 
we can but conelude that they have forgotten 
or denied theirown immortality. hetthem look 
upward with faith, and they may look back- 
ward with satisfaction and forward with 
hope. The brief present life will assume 
some of the importance and dignity of the 
endless life for which it can fit us, and inte 
which it must usher us. 


ay alaa that it is 


More Hearts to Win. 
66 ORE hearts to wia.” By whom? By 
what means? Where? 

The words might have been uttered by 
some gay. and fascinating young lady, con- 
scious of her charms, and pleased with the 
power which she possessed to attract an ad- 
miring throng. They might have been the 
expression of the politician's musings, pon- 
dering his schemes of self-advancement, end 
looking forth upon the multitudes whose 
favor he hoped to gain. Or they might have 
been the young man’s hasty, impulsive utter- 
ances, longing for popularity among his fel- 
lows, and seeking the first place in the affec- 
tionate regard of his classmates or associ- 
ates. 

But they were not uttered by any of these, 
or by any one who could lightly or selfishly 
utter them. They were calmly written down 
in the journal of a young woman, who had 
given herself, with a most singular devotion 
and constancy, to the service of God, and the 
good of her fellow man. The hearts she 
wished to win were the hearts of men, of 
guilty, ignorant, debased men. She longed 
to win them, not for herself, but for Christ 
her Saviour and theirs; and to win them for 
the purest, noblest love of which they were 
susceptible. It was her custom to stimulate 
her flagging energies by the watch-cry, ‘‘More 
hearts to win,” “more hearts to win.” 

Let us lift up these words and utter them in 
the ears of every child of God, every professed 
servant of the Lord. 

Everywhere, O Christians, there are ‘‘ more 
hearts to win.” . 

Christian pastor! they are before you every 
Sabbath, almost in every pew. They are 
sadly filled with things which ensnare or de- 
file the heart, and they are ‘‘ deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked,” but they 
may be won. God can give you grace to 
prevail with them to come to the fountain 
where the heart is cleansed and renewed. 
Preach to them earnestly. Pray for them fer- 
vently. Warn them tenderly. Bear with them 
patiently, and however much of success God 
may give you, be only encouraged thereby to 
seek for more. Remember, however long 
your communion roll may be, and however 
rapidly you may enter names there, still there 
are “more hearts to win.” 

Christian parent! are your children all won 
to Christ? Is your little flock all within the 
one great fold, and under the guidance of the 
great Shepherd? Are there none in your 


degrade it, but in itself itis 2 possession of. 





Coristian teacher! look around your elass, 
ae they gather together to listen to you. They 
may be docile, intelligent, and excite in you a 
constant interest, that you may instruct them 
well. But whose are their affections? Who 
has won their hearts? Do they remember 
their Creator in the day? of their youth? Are 
they growing up in the beanty of holiness? 
If noi, your work is not done, when you have 

i uo Correct and careful instruction. 
prey fo: them. Yoru must counsel 
You must speak to them of him who 
and confdence. Yon must 






them. 
clairs their love 
lead them <o the cross, and until all have been 


brough: 10 Jesus, remember, always, that for 
you there are “ more hearts to win.” 

| Christian men and women! of every place 
and station, of every name and church, for all 
of you there are « more hearts to win.” They 
ere in the palaces or the rich and in the hovels 
of the poor, they are in the crowded lanes and 
alleys of the city, and in the lonely huts on 
the mountain’s gids; they are on the sea and 
or the iand; they are neer and far distant; 
they are fresh and yonthfrl, or encrusted by 
selfishness and hardened by long continued 
sin. They may be won by wisdom and ten- 
derness, 2nd God's infinite grace. They must 
be wen, o> be ilied with everlasting woe and 
shame. The work ie great and it presses 
upon us. Letus thank God for all success 
given, oa: let ua never forget that now, and 
always, and everrwhere, there are “more 





hearts to win?’ G. 


( Prayer-Meeting Record. 
[Prepared jor the Sunday-School Times.) 
| Saxsom-Sranet Mentinc, Paiapeprara. 
per the special services alinded to in last 
KO week's report, the meeting has assumed its 
usual eharacter. Some of the requests for prayer 
have excited great tenderness of feeling. They 
wero for the most part on behalf of thechildren of 
Pious parents, A jew incidents have been nar- 
rated during the week, by way of encouragement 
to prayer and Jabor. Qne instance of female 
devotion % ty, ani cf the signal blessing of 
ithfel effort. iz worth noticing. The 
pastor whe related it, seemed to be 
deeply impressed with the whole history, and he 
urged i: ae an example to be emulated by all 
femaie Christians who would use their peculiar 
advantages faithfully for Christ. It was that of 
an aged man, whe for twenty years had sat under 
the ministry of the speaker, during all that time 
in @ particular seat, right under his eye. He 
was a strictly morc! man, but was not a Christian. 
He was a most attentive hearer of the word, and 
in private a reader of the word, but he seemed te 
i sity of 2 change of heart. 








; 






bevore in his life sufered from siok- 








ness, out now, when considerably over four-score 
years, it pleased God to lay his hand upon him 
and confne him to a sick chamber. An interost- 
ing and yious lady had charge of him as nurse. 
Ske was exceedingly kind tu kim and attentive to 
his bodily wants; and constantly read the Scrip- 
tures to hisze and prayed with and for him. For 
long time this aget pilgrim lingered on the 
verge of death. Bat a few months before his de- 
parture, he told his psster that the prayera and 
Christian spirit of his female attendant, had, under 
God, ewakened him to see bis lost condition and 
to seek salvation in Chriet. He died in the 
hopes of the gospel. 

A well-known and oruch beloved pastor in this 
city, called on the mecting to magnify the Lord 
with him for his goodness to him and to his 
family. More than a year before he had requested 
prayer on behalf of his daughter and her husband. 


to bid them hoth welcome to the Lord’s table. 
This was the Jast drop in his now overflowing 
cup of thankfulness. God had given him seven 
children. One of them in infaney had been 
borne to Abraham’s bosum—the other six were 
all now in the church, active Christians; and his 
sons-in-law and a daughter-in-law are also mem- 
bers of Christ’s flock. One son had charge of a 
flourishing church. Another pastor, equally well 
known and beloved, could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his sympathy with his brother, who had 
just called them to thankegiving. Nearly every 
relative he had in this world, had gone before 
him to heaven, and now all that wero left, he had 
confident hope were on their way with him there. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisch, of Paris, who has been 
in frequent attendance, at a recent meeting, bade 
an affectionate farewell to the brethren. In afew 
kind words of counsel and encouragement, ke ex- 
pressed his grateful appreciation of the privilege 
he had enjoyed, and his sense of the high re- 
sponsibility resting upon the Christians of Phila- 
delphia for such a power for good in their midst. 

Fruron-Srraeet, New Yorx. 

The Uleerrer remarks that many cases of hope- 
ful conversion, among all classes, have been 
noticed during the week. Many are now in- 
quiring, and many are rejoicing in a hope be- 
gotten at the noon-day meeting. It also remarks 
that in the judgment of some who have attended 
the Tulton-street meeting from the beginning, 
there have not been more manifest and wonderful 
displays of the power of the Spirit in bringing 
men to repentance than during the last week. 
The following are some of the cases reported: 

A young man from the country strayed into the 
meeting, through mere curiosity, went home 
pricked in his heart, visited his pastor, whom he 
requested to present his caee for the prayers of 
the meeting. He longs to find the Saviour. 

Another young man came to the meeting bowed 
down with anxiety on account of sin, from which 
he could gain no relief. Ono day he was invited 
to tarry after the meeting, and repair to an upper 
room for prayer. There on his bended knees he 
rolled all his burden upon Jesus. 

The progress of a work of grace in two of the 
Brooklyn churches, was reported. Large num- 
bers of children in the Sabbath-school were in- 
quiring for the way of life. 

The New York Sun, which has a daily report 
of the Fulton street prayer-mecting in its religious 
column, gives several deeply interesting incidents 
connected with the mosting. Referring tothe Lord’s 
work among the children, which seems recently 
to have manifested itself in a wonderful manner, 
it mentions the fact that twenty-three boys all in 
one Sunday-school class, in a eouthern city, and 
all unconverted, united in asking the prayors of 
the meeting that they might be brought to Jesus. 

A gentleman who had a few days before written 
' from Troy, requesting prayer for two boys, 
twelve and fourteen years of age, wrote again a 
short time after, rejoicing in the strong hope that 
prayer had beon answered, and that these two 
boys were truly converted to the Saviour. From 
another quarter information was received of the 
conversion of twenty boye, members of a Bible- 
class, all of whom expected to unite with the 
church on the same Subbath. 

A beautiful incident is related of a Jittle child 
who was the moans of leading its grandmother to 





household who you fear love the gay assem- 
bly, or the club room, or some secret place of 


are, then by your own deep interest in your 





noble son or fair daughter, we charge you not 


Wa have received for Chloe Lankton, $1 | to grow weary in weli dving. Be in earnest, | yoted Christian. 
from M. B. M., Philadelphia; $5 from the for there are more hearts to be won by you | 


tor Christ. 
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the cross. The child was a Sabbath scholar; and 


| . 
revelry, more than they love the house of although the grandmother never read ber Bible, 
| God, or the place of social prayer? 


| nor attended the means of grace, yet the songs 
| Which the child sang and the little verses of Scrip- 


| ture which she repeated, found their way to the 


grandmother's heart. She became a most de- 


News was received from a town on Long Island 
efa work of graco that had recently manifested 
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On the last Sabbath it was his unspeakable delight . 
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itaelf there in a marked degree. A clergyman 
from Gloucester, Mass., also spoke of a general 
outpouring of the Spirit in that town. The revi- 
val began in a most singular manner. A clergy- 
man who had broken down by the weight of his 
labors, and yet saw no success, became discouraged 
and was about to leave. His people begged him 
to stay. An old sea-captain was urgent. He be- 
sought bim to stay one week more, one Sunday 
more. The pastor consented. Within the week 
the captain was converted, and three others, and 
soon the whole population, a sea-faring one, be- 
came pervaded with the divine infiuence. 

Tho meetings are spoken of a3 being very ten- 
der and earnest, and as constantly growing in the 
revival spirit. 

Cincinnati Prayer-Meetine. 

The Presbyter gives an interesting account of 
the third anniversary of the Business Men’s Daily 
Prayer-Meeting of Cincinnati, which was held on 
the Ist of March. Very earnest petitions were 
presented to be remembered. Two rose during 
the meeting ond attributed their conversion to 
Christ to the instr tality of the ting. One 
of them, two years and a half before, having no 
thoughts of eternity, was led one morning by the 
sign at theentrance to turn aside into the meeting. 
He was impressed with the carnestness of the 
prayer and remarks, and from that day began his 
seriousness, which had since resulted in a con- 
firmed hope in Jesus as his Saviour. The other, 
at the very start of the meeting, was led through 
it to the knowledge ef the truth; and he believed 
it impossible that he should ever forget or cease 
to love the meeting. The Rev. Dr. Goddard and 
others made most impressive remarks, 

A request had been presented té the meeting 
some time before, asking for the conversion of the 
business men of a certain village, and also for a 
Sabbath-school class of ten. On the 4th of March 
a letter was read, stating that God had poured 
out his Spirit and ‘ad converted some of the bu- 
siness men of the village, as well as some of that 
Sabbath-school class. 

Thas, in ail parts of the country, God is hear- 
ing and answering prayer. Wherever two or 
threo are gathered together to urge his promises, 
and in the exercise cf faith to implore blessings 
for themselves, and for others, he is present to 
hear, aud to manifest his great power and good- 
ness in savin g the souls of mer. 





The Sunday -School! Cause in Europe. 
[vRom ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Granp Cario, Leypt, ) 
January 23,1861. 4 
HEN, on leaving New York, last October, 
in pursnit of health and improvement, 
I promised to write occasional letters for the 
Sunday-School Times, I little thought that un- 
avoidable circumstances would have delayed 
my firsi communication until now; but so it 
is, and more frequent communications in 
fature must compensate for past delay. 

On entering Paris, the first religious meet- 
ing I was permitted to attend, was that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asscciation. This 
union meets every Tuesday evening, at No. 6, 
Rue Jacob. It was difficult for us to under- 
stand each other at first, but we soon fra- 
ternized, aod managed to converse, partly in 
French, English, and German. This eociety 
has one feature that might be advantageously 
adopted in our own associations. At the 
opening of each half year, a small circular 
is issued, containing the date of the meetings, 
and the subject for consideration at each 
meeting, together with the portion of Scrip- 
ture selected for that evening. For instance, 
“August 21st. The Friends of Christ; John 
15: 12-15.” December 25th. The Account 
of the Days; Paslms 99: 12.” 

As might have been expected, all of the 
young men were actively engaged in Sunday- 
school work. One of them handed me a list 
of all the Protestant Suodsay-schools in Paris, 
and the next Sabbath morning found me in the 
Sunday-school connected with the “Church of 
the Oratoire.”’ This school was organized in 
1822, and is the oldest Sunday-school in 
Paris The oldest Sunday-school in France, 
was organized in 1815, at Bordeaux. In 
France, the pastor of the church is almost 
universally the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. The Rev. Mr. Montandon, superin- 
tendent of the Oratoire Sunday-school, is Pre- 
sident of the French Sunday-School Union. 
The Rev. Henry Paumier, superintendent of 
the Plaisance Sunday-school, is Secretary of 
the French Sundey-School Union. Both 
gentlemen seem to realize that earnestness 
and animation are essential requisites in a 
successful Sunday-schovl man, 

Mr. Paumier is a man of great energy and 
enthusiasm, being a model superintendent, 
in every point of view. There is an. amount 
of cordial affection between these French 
Sunday-school superintendents and their 
scholars, that renders them almost sure to 
succeed. While visiting the Sunday-school of 
Mr. Paumier, I noticed that he went around 
to each class soon after the opening of the 
school. As he began to address the scholars 
in a particular class, they would rise and re- 
main in an attitude of respectful attention so 
long as he continued to address them. The 
schools are often opened by devoting twenty 
minutes to singing. The lesson and the closing 
exercises occupy aboutan hourmore. During 
the general exercises at the close of the school, 
the superintendent questions various classes 
and individuals in regard to their understand- 
ing of the lesson. As any scholar is liable to 
be called upon at aay moment, all are com- 
pelled to give strict attention. 

There are 31 Sunday-schools in Paris and 
ita environs, and a total of 535 Protestant 
Sunday-schools in 64 of the 86 departments 
of France. The French Sunday-School Union 
publishes # monthly magazine, and is rapidly 
gaining in position and power. French Sun- 
day-schools cherish the memory of Albert 
Woodruff, of Brooklyn, in ® manner that 
evinces their gratitude towards the man who 
gave such a mighty impetus to the good cause 
ia France. When religious liberty shall be 
Suarantced to communities as it is now to 
individuals in France, the Sunday-schools will 
increase in numbers and efficiency so as to 
surpriee the mostsanguine. Of the 35,000,900 
of people now in‘*France, about 2,000,000 are 
Protestants, and though comparatively few in 
aumbers, they excel all other classes in mo- 
Tality, education, and general advancement. 
Had France pursued a wiser course toward 
the noble Huguenots, she would have bene- 
fitted by the suceessfal labors of men who, 
on being banished from their native land, laid 
the foundation of Engisod’s manufactaring 
greatness. Oh that nations and individuals 
would learn that it always pays best to do 


tight! Principle is a far beiter guide than 
€xpedicucy. God honors those that honor 
him. 


Oc leaving France I passed through Savoy 
Sud over the Alpsto Turin. On seeing the 
Slowy crags among which the Waldenses 


were compelled to hide during former perse- 
cutions, I ihanked a merciful providence that 
Italy is now free through almost its whole 
extent, and that ere long Rome and Venice 
will also be free. The Waldenses, or Vaudois 
as they generally call themselves, have a 
church and Sunday-school in Turin. The 
government protects and favors them, and 
their agents dispose of Bibles and Testaments 
by thousands. Frequently the Bible is sold 
in the railroad depot and in the street book- 
stands. The Italians have suffered so long 
from a religious despotism that they are now 
tempted to goto an extreme an& cast aside 
all religion. As soon as they become ac- 
customed to their new freedom, and learn 
that Protestantism is in favor of freedom, 
they will adopt the principles of the New 
Testament as their own. An unfortunate 
jealousy of the Waldenses is felt by many 
Italians, owing to the fact that they have 
been compelled to reside in the Alps for so 
many generations.* In consequence of this 
aversion to what they style “foreign influ- 
ence,” a body of “Italian Christians” has been 
formed in Florence. About two hundred of 
them, mainly from the laboring classes, meet’ 
once a week for the study of the Bible. They 
acknowledge no church authority, and main- 
tain the same independence in religion that 
they do in politics. They are doing and 
\gaining good, and will, in time, ripen into 
an eflicient Christian organization. I was 
much interested in attending one of these 
Bible meetings in Genoa. Italy greatly needs 
educated Italian ministers, and missionaries 
to labor among the middle and upper classes. 
Many of these people, having rejected Roman- 
ism and being unacquainted with Protestant- 
ism, are greatly in danger of falling into 
infidelity. This is the moet critical period in 
Italian history, and we may rejoice that God’s 
Word is being sown broadcast thronghout 
that beautiful land. 

At present all are occupied with the politi- 
cal aspect of affairs, but as we trust that the 
coming summer will see Italy free and united, 
the people will soon have time to attend to 
their highest interests. The fact that Rome, 
with 4,500 priests and 1,900 nuns, bas more 
beggars than any other city of the same size, 
is sufficient to prove the necessity for a change 
of government, and the establishment of 
schools, and especially Sunday-schools, which 
shall train the children and youth cf Rome 
to lead good, useful, and therefore happy 
lives here, and thus become fitted for heaven 
hereafter. Popery will struggle hard snd 
devise some new expedients to postpone her 
ruin, but the hour of civil and religious 
liberty has struck on the dial of time, and 
bigotry and oppression must hide their horrid 
forms. 1861 will be a year of great commo- 
tions in political affairs, hut we rejoice to 
know that God will cause even the wrath of 
man to redound to his glory and the improve- 
ment of the race. 

Tn Naples an ardent Italian missionary has 
recently established a Sunday-school with 
four boys as a beginning. This seems small, 
but only one year ago Protestantism was 
scarcely known among the Neapolitans, and 
from this nucleus there will go forth a moral 
power that will result in multitudes of 
churches and Sunday-schools in southern 
Italy. Whilé 6n our way from Naples to 
Egypt, we passed Puteoli, Rhegium, Syra- 
cuse, and touched at Malta, places rendered 
sacred by the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 
Rome has slighted Paul in order to deify 
Peter and Constantine, but the coming years 
will do justice to the noblest of Christ’s mar- 
tyr missionaries, and place him first on the 
roll-callof Christian heroes. Popish priests 
pretend to exhibit the head of St. Paul; but I 
hope that ere this reaches you, dry bones and 
mummies will have given place, even in the 
Eternal City, to the body of gospel truths, so 
proclaimed as to be instinct with life and 
power. May God hasten the glorious era. 
Egypt, the Red Sea, and Mount Sinai will 
form the subjects of my second letter, while I 
hope to devote the third to Jerusalem. More 
anon, W. W. W. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 

Sunday-Schools West of the Mississippi. 

Liberal Proposition. 
HE undersigned would respectfully call 
the attention of all the friends of Chris- 
tian education, west of the Mississippi, to the 
following liberal proposition : 

A Sunday-school teacher in Boston bag 
authorized us to say that he will supply in 
part, with libraries, the first two new Sunday- 
schools that shall be duly organized in each 
county, and reported to the undersigned, to 
the following extent, and on the following 
conditions, viz.: 

I.—If the school shall consist of five teachers 
and twenty-five scholars, he will give the half 
of a ten dollar Jibrary—the school or its friends 
paying for the other half: or, 

Il.—If the school shall consiat of ten 
teachers and fifty scholars, he will give the 
half of a twenty dollar library—-the school 
paying the other half. 

No matter how many schools already exist 
in the county, this proposition is to new 
sohools that shall be organized this year. _ 

If more than two applications come from 
any one county, the two that are first reported 
will have the preference. 

All that part of the United States lying 
north of the State of Louisiana, and west of 
the Mississippi river, is embraced in this pro- 
position, and it will hold good during the 
year 1861. The report must embrace the 
following particulars : 


1. The name and location of the school. 
2. The name and post-office address of the 
superintendent. 3. The date of ite organiza- 
tion. 4. The number of scholars and teachers. 
5. How, and to whose care the books should 
be sent. 6. The money required from the 
school must accompany tho application. 

Each school should raise some three or four 
dollars, in addition to whatis required for the 
library, for the neceseary instruction books, 
hymn books, &c. But this ia not a condition 
of receiving the donation. 

On receiving the applications, the books 
will be immediately sent from the Depository 
in St. Louis, according to direction, to all 
entitled to them. 

The books with which these orders will be 
filled, are the four ten dollar libraries of the 
American Sunday. School Union, each con- 
taining one hundred select volumes, of from 
712 to 288 pages, substantially bound. The 
volumes are regularly numbered and ready for 
use; and each library will be accompanied by 
twenty-four printed catalogues. 





The following additional books will ordi- 
narily do for a school of twenty-five scholars, 
viz.: 

6 Union Primers, at 2 cents, 12 cents; 6 


Spelling Books, at 8 cents, 48 cenis; € Union 
Question Books, at 8 cents, 48 cents; 6 Child’s 
Scripture Questions, at 8 cents, 48 cents; 25 


1 Teacher Taught, 30 cents; 2 Infant’s Library, 
at 12 cents, 25 cents; 1 Union Bible Dictionary, 
65 cents; Tickets, 15 cents. $2.34. 

The desire is cherished that all benevolent 
persons residing in the above territory, who 
mey chances to see thie notice, wil! use their 
influence to have the schools organized in 
their respective neighborhoods, and promptly 
reported. Last year 195 schools were supplied 
with libraries by the same benevolent gentle- 
man, at a cost to him of nearly $1,100. 

Applications for books, on this proposition, 
ag also for donations ou account of the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-School Union, should be ad- 
dressed to the undersigned. 

A. W. Corer. 
Sup’t. of Missions forthe Valley of the Mies. 
Godfrey, Ill. 


NEW YORK, March 9,1861. 
Mrtnopist Eprscoran SuxpAy-Scsoo, Tracn- 
ers’ QUARTERLY Mertixa—Coxversions Re- 
PORTED AND REWARD Sysreus Discussgn— 
Curist1An Socian Customs CHerisarp AT 
Yonxers—Tue Annvuat Mrerine ror Sunpay- 
Scuoon Missionaries AXD LInRARiES FOR THE 
DestitvTe. 
HE quarterly meeting of the Sabbath-school 
teachers in the Methodist Episcopal churches 
in this city, was held on Wednesday evening last, 
in the Ninth street church, the Rev. Mr. Inskip’s. 
The chairman, C. C. North, Esq., called the meet- 
ing to order, and after prayer by the pastor of the 
church, the corresponding secretary read the 
quarterly report. Thirty-nine schools were re- 
ported in the association, but only about half had 
sent in seasonable returns. The repor's, how- 
ever, as far as given, were encouraging. I ob- 
served that in four of the schools there wes an 
aggregate number of 120 hopoful conversions re- 
ported during the last quarter, and ranging quite 
regularly about 30 to each of the four schcols. 
The regular subject for consideration was the 
discussion of the following question, to wit: “Do 
the prevailing methods of rewarding Sunday- 
school children for the performance of duty ope- 
rate favorably or unfavorably on their characters 
or promote the real interests of our schools 7” 
The attendance was large, and many teachers 
aud officers of the schools participated in the dis- 
cussion. In the early part of the evening the 
remarks referred to the workings of their several 
plans, until the Rev. Dr. Wise called outa de- 
tailed account of what their “prevailing methods 
of rewards” were. Some of the speakers referred 
with disapproval to the plan of rewarding echolars 
for selling the largest number of tickets for fairs, 
festivals, concerts, and exhibitions, with gold 
watches, silver cups, fine books, &c. Eut mostly 
reference was made to the practice prevailing in 
some of the schools of rewarding with tickets for 
punctual attendance, for good lessons and good 
behavior, and the reciting of Scripture lessons. 
The di was conducted in an interesting 
and fraternal manner. Quite a number of teach- 
ers spoke approvingly of the plan. ‘Cheir schools 
were generally prosperous ang they heard no 
complaints. Ochers again objected to them, be- 
cause they excited jealousies and discouragements. 
“ One rich little boy sold fifty tickets and obtained 
an elegant prize, while a poor little girl who sold 
forty-five tickets received nothing,” and “one 
smart scholar gained all the prizes every year.” 
Others rewarded every child, while others again 
claimed that such rewards were altogether unne- 
cessary and evil. One speaker suggested that no 
set ef teachers as a wholein any school were good 
accountants enough, and so impartial that some 
pupils would not detect inaccuracies or fraud in 
the administration of the system, and thus incul- 
cate loose business habits and unsound morals. 
Some contended it was too expensive and con- 
sumed too much time and was inexpedient. I 
shall be unable to sum up the conclusions of the 
meeting, they seemed to be so various. The 
discussion will doubtless do good, for many points 
were evidently raised calculated to set teachers 
thinking more earnestly on the whole subject. 
Investigation and good counsels will improve all 
our Sunday-school operations. 








I am glad to notice that some of our good social 
Christian custome are creeping out into the rural 
districts. On last evening I visited the beautiful 
village of Yonkers for the purpose of attending a 
social meeting of the Westminster Presbytcrian 
church, the Rev. R. A. Sawyer, pastor. It was 
heldin their large mission echool hall on Groad- 


friends. Besides the pastor, officers and members 
of the church and congregation, with their fami- 


young people—porhaps one hundred—between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-five years. The 
time was occupied in mutual introductions and 


Zion in concert, and in short spicy talks by the 
pastor and one or two frionds. A glass of lemon- 
ade and a piece of cake was the only entertainment 
offered in that line. In New York such social gath- 
erings have become institutions in some of our 
largest churches, which in their building have 
made special arrangements therefor, by the pre- 
paration of elegantly furnished social parlors, so 
spacious as to accommodate several hundred. 
These ‘‘pastor’s levece,” as thoy are called, usually 
follow on some week-day evening, immediately 
after the communion service, and special care is 
taken to become acquainted with the new mem- 
bers connected with the church at the communion 
season. I am induced to write much moreon this 
interesting subject, but epace will not permit. 

I have before me the circular calling, a is usual 
every year in our city, the great annual meeting 
in March for the purpose of pledges and subscrip- 
tions for Sunday-school libraries and missionary 
work of the American Sunday-School Union in 
our country. For years past this meeting has 
been called with the happicst eflect, the Sabbath- 
schools and individuals usually pledging some 
one, two or three thousand dollars on the occa- 
sion. The meeting will be held ia the new 
Madison avenue Baptist church, the Rev. Dr, 
Hague’s, on Sabbath evening, the 17th inst., at 7} 
o’olock. The Rev. Dr. Ferris ie expected to pre- 
side, and addresses will be made by the Rey. C.&, 
Robinson, pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of Brooklyn, and H. Clay Trumbull, Esq., the 
State Sunday-echool missionary of Connecticut, 
We oxpect it will bea very interesting meeting. 
Have you such a meeting in Philadelphia? 

Crevo. 





HARTFORD, March 9, 1861. 

A Sanzars Schoo. RemempereD sy Cnurce 
ano Pastor—Ayotaer Light BursinG—ALL 
THE CHitpreN Bur ONk IX THE SABBATH- 
Scaootc—Work or Grace Is FPairrigLo 
Coonry—One Goon Scuoon Heirs ANOTHER. 
EE Baptist charch of Jewett City, in New 
London county, has a large Sabbath-school, 
which is well cared for. The pastor, the Rev. N. 
T. Alien, is active and untiriog in exertions to 





extead the field of bis Christian ioflaence. His 





First readere, at 3 cents, 18 cents; 6 Union ! 


Sunday-School Child’s Hymn Book, 25 cents ; | 


way, which was well filled with a happy circle of 


lies, I was pleased to observe a large number of 


social conversations, in singing sweet songs of 


church grows steadily. Within two years its 
house of worship has been enlarged and beautiti- 
ed, and other improvements are now in contem- 
| plation. Thies good man has “‘the Sunday-school 
j idea.” He loves the children, and will not pass 


them by in bie ministrations, He has secured 
one afternoon fa each month for their Sabbath- j 
school concert. Ia this service they boar a part, 
| by repeating texts of Scripture and conducting 





! 

| the singing, while he hac always 2 pleasant and 
} appropriate word for them. In ad: n, he ceca- 
‘ sionally preaches a special sermon for their bene- 
fit, and in cther ways seeke to advance their spi- 
ritual interests. Last Sabbath sfierncon the 
State missionary was, dy invitation, prosont at 
| the onthiy concert, to address the chil 
house Wat wél) filled, and the occasion one to be 
remembered. In the forenoon, Mr. Trasobul! was 
at the Congregational church, pleading for s prac- 
tical recognition of the claime of the children 
upon the efforts of the church, and the time and 
talents of the minictry. The pastor of thia charch 
is the Rev. Henry T. Cheever, widely known as 
an author. He aleo appreciates the Sabbath- 
school, and would gladly give more time tu its 
exercises in the arrangement of Sabbath services. 
At noon Mr. Trumbull attended his school, an 
in the evening addressed @ union meeting at the 
Baptist church, with reference te the needs and 
results of missionary work in the waste places of 
Connecticut. At the close of this service = volun- 
teer contribution was made to the missionary fund 
of the’American Sunday-Sshoc! Union. This of- 
fering was the more sntisiactory, as it was un- 
sought and unexpocted. It cemeeridently at the 
hands ef cheerfal givers. 




















On Wedxueeday evening Mr. frembull wes with 
Mr. Pardee, of Mount Cermel, at # meeting in a 
district of Hamden, where the latter had arranged 
for the organization of 2 new Sabhath-sehool, 
The gathering, though emul’, was a pleasant one, 
and there is hope and prospect 
to he copemenced ti-morrow. 


of a good school, 


About two inonthe since, reference was meade to 
a vieit by Mr. Pardee to Southferd, and the or- 
ganization Sabbath-echoo! there. It was 
mentioned that he made an offer to the school of 
forty copies of a Sabbeath-school music book, so 
svon as tha number of echolare were in rogular 
attendance. This promise Mr. Pardee has already 
been called wnon to redeem. Fifty-one children 
and elevez .Juits are now in the sehool, The 
number of zculta there is hope of roasing, but 
of the children of the vicinity it is ascertained, by 
a carefal canvass, that only one romaine outside, 
and he is to be brought in so econ as evitably 
clothed. Is not the work which has been done 
by the friends in Sonthford wortty «f extensive 
imitation’ In addition to the Sabbath sessions 
of this school, there is a weex'y mocting to prac- 
tice in ging? 

From Foeir: 
good report. 
church at Siany 
what I kope may 
in every Ghur-> 
have been, I hope, 
Methodist churches of Nerwalk and New Canaan 
there is a continuance of the hspeful religious 
interest already mentioned in these lettere. At 
the Second Baptist eharch {n Danbury, four chil- 
dren, one of them quite a young lai, from the 
Sabbath-schoul, made last Sabbath a public pro- 
feesion of their faith in Christ. The pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Stone, thought it quite appropriate for 
the superintendent of the school to give them the 
right hand of fellowship. 

Mr. Diossy was last Sabbath in Hrookfield, a 
point not visited by him before. He addressed 
the Congregational church in the forenoon, and 
-at noom #zisted to. tevive its’ S2bbath-school, 
which had been suspended for the winter. In 
the afternoon, he mot the Methodist Episcopal 
and Baptist churches. During the lazt two weeks, 
Mir. D. bas visited 2 number of places in the 
western and northern portions of hiz county, being 
in the towne of Wilton, Weston, aston, ITunt- 
ington, Monree, Newtown, Bethel, Danbury and 
New Fairfield. There is always work for those 
who desire to do service in the Sabbath-school 
field, 

When the school at “Nod” district, to which 
reference was made in last week’s letter, was 
erganized, last summer, there was fear on the 
part of some that it would lessen attendance at 
the Bald Hill Methodist Sabbath-school, about 
two miles distant. But, on the contrary, the 
movement only induced greater effort in behalf of 
the latter school, increasing attendance at that, 
while the new school was steadily growing, so 
thet both enterprises are now prosperous and 
hopefa!. When the schoc! at Bald Hill was about 
to cloge its sessions for the winter, a letter from 
the county secretary decided the superintendent 
to attempt its continuance. Of course, by his 
dociaion the school has been greatly the gainer. 

GLEANER. 

























cuauty there eomes, as usaal, o 
paster of the Congregational 
in the midst of 
p Work of grace 











OTTAWA, Illinois. 

HAVE been reading the Sunday-School Tines 

for more than two years, and consider it a 
great assistance in my Sunday-school labors. 
My family consider it one of the necessaries, and 
greet its weekly arrival with delight. I have read 
its numerous articles, from various parts of the 
country, with interest, but have not observed a 
line from this place. 

We have @ population of over six thousand 
souls, with two Roman Catholic and five Protect- 
ant churche:. Thero are abcut 120 teachers and 
700 scholarsin our five Sunday-schools, with a 
good supply of library books and Sunday-school 
papors. We have also an interesting mission- 
school under the united care of the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Episcopal churches. There 
has been a commendable spirit of rivalry among 
the teachers and pupils in gathering in the 
neglected children and youth, and in clothing 
and fitting cut those who would otherwize be de- 
prived of Sunday-school instruction. 

R. 0. Buack. 





CATSKILL, N. Y., March 6, 1861. 
AST evening we held a very interesting Sun- 
day-school teachers’ monthly meeting in the 
room of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
this village. The society is composed of all the 
different denominations of Christians in thie place 
but one. Our meetings aro gonerally well attend- 
ed, and very interesting. Last evening it was 
particularly 0, a very full attendance, and unu- 
sual interest manifested by all, three minietors of 
as many denominations being present, and all 
feeling the union principle. 

Our meetings are opened with singing and 
prayer, after which reports are called for from the 
diff tendents, and remarks made by 
any one on such topice as he may think will most 
edify the meeting. Or some particular subject is 
introduced, the di of which will call out 
the most thought and be most interesting and 
profitable to the Sanday-school superintendents 
and teachers, such as “how toget iv and retain the 
larger echolars and youth in tho schools?” “how 
can an infant clacs be most profitably instructed?” 
“ ig it profitable to have two sessions on the Sub- 
bath 2?” &e., &c. 

The schools in our village were probably never 
more flourishing than at present. Teachers are 
attentive and faithfal, children generally quiet 
aad thoughtful, and parents unususily interested, 
and by the blessing of God and the inflaenve of 
the Huly Spirit, we look for an ingathering of the 
lambs in the great Shepherd’s fold. We bope to 
eontinue our mosthly meetings, and if possible 
make them moro interesting and instructing thun 
. 
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heretofore. We find a great deal can be done 
that now remains dormant, by unitiag our efforts 
on union principles, which is the three-folg cord 
not easily broken. CaTSKILLIAN. 





ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 

A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 
ISOMETRICAL PICTURE 
OF JERUSALEM 
AND 'THE SACRED PLACES 
SURROUNDING THE HOLY CITY, 

AS THEY APPRARED IN ANCIENT TIMES, 





The above work is ¢ ded to the ff ble notice 
of clergymen, and those having charge of Sunday-schoole, 
Bible-clasees, and public institutions. 

It is about nine feet long and six feet wide, colored and 
varnished, and mounted on canvas with rollers. 

It has been constructed from the most reliable and 
anthentic eourees, aud will be found an invaluable aid 
to those engaged in lecturing on the Holy Land, or in 
imparting instruction to school classes on the subject to 
which it refers, 

It aims to give an exact ides of the city as it appeared 
in ancieut times. It is taken as a “bird’s eye” or “bal- 
loon’ view, the beholder being, in imagination, placed 
at a considerable elevation, eo as to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the city and of the whole country for some 
distance around. 

The View is accompanied with an Outline Key, in 
which the diftoront localities are nnmbered, and a Descrip- 
tive Manzal containing all the information necessary to 
enable one fo use the View to advantage in teaching or 
lecturing. 








The following extyacts from letters show the opinion of 
eminent Biblical echolars in reference to this work : 
REV. S&S. IREN-ZUS PRIME, D. D., Ruditor of the New 

Fork Observer, 

“I trust that it will hang on the walls of tens of 
thonsands of onr Sunday-tchool rooms.” 

REV. JOUN P. DURBIN, D. D., anthor of “ Travels in 
the East,” fc. 

“T can heartily, and with confidence, recommend it to 
be ured by Bunday-schooly and Bible-classes.” 

REV. JAMHS W. ALEXANDER, D. D., of New York. 
“Tt ought to stand in the very highest rank of striking 

graphic illustrations of Scripture.” 

REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D. D., of Boston. 

“I welcome thie rich and beautiful map as a vivid ex- 
hibition of the generals features of the Holy City and ite 
environs.” 

REV. JOKL HAWES, D. D., of Hartford. 

“ As Tlook upon the map, I seem to be present in the 
midst of scenes which I visited fourteen years ago.” 
REY. MARK HOPKINS, D. D., President of Williams 

College. 

“Short of an actual visit, nothing can be better adapt- 
ed to give an accurate, vivid and lasting impression of 
those sacred scenes.”’ 

REV. THOMAS C. UPHAM, D. D., Professor in Row- 
loin College, anthor of “ Letters from Palestine,” &c, 
“Jt cannot fail to interest and benefit all who love the 

Bible.” 

REY. W. &. TYLER, D. D., of Amherst College. 

“1 can testify from personal observation to the faith- 
fulness, as well a8 beanty and distinctness, with which 
Jerusalem and its environs are represented in this view.” 

LIEUT. W. F. LYNCH, U.S. N. 

“Your map will prove a valuable assistant to the atu- 
dent of Biblical geography. Its examination has given 
me unfeigned satisfaction.” 

REV. W. B. STEVENS, D. D., Rector of St. Andrew's 
church, Philadelphis. 

“Tt will give an admirable idea of Jerusalem and its 
adjecent places.” 

REV. THOMAS DE WITT, D. D., Pastor of Collegiate 
Reformed Datch cherch, New York. 

“Tt will excite much interost in the Sabbath-echool 
room, and also in private family circles.” 

REV. FRANCIS VINTON, D. D., of New York. 

“Remarkably distinct in the delineations, and well 
calculated to impress relative localities on the memory.” 
PROF. W. C. CATTELL, of Lafayette College, Easton, 

Pa. 


“1 know of no publication on Scriptural topograp) 

more valuable for Sabbath-schools or Bible-classes.” ih 

REV. JOHN F. LANNEAU, for ten years a missionary 
of the A. B.C. F. M. in 8yria and the Holy Land. 

“ Adinirabl 
instructio 
a. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D., Editor of the Metho 

ais’. 

“T havo no doubt that it will facilitate the understand- 
ing of the gospel. Ita large size, and skillful coloring, 
will adapt it well to the use of Sunday-sehools.” 

REV. JOUN J. OWEN, D. D,, Professor in the Free 

a y, New York. 

* One of the best aids to the study of the sacred locali- 
ties of Jerusalem and its vicinity which has ever fallen 
under my notice.” 

REV. N. MURRAY, D. D,, of Elizabeth, N. J. 

“It cannot fail greatly to assist teachers of Sunday- 
schools and pastors in their Bible-classes,” 

REV. THOS. SMYTH, D. D., of Charleston, 8. C. 

“T can fully endorse the opinions given above, and re- 
commend its introduction into Sabbath-schovis for gene- 
ral use, and especially for Bible-classes.” 

This work is also highly recommended by 

REV. 8TEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D., of New York. 

PROF, W. A. PHELPS, State Normal School. 

G. W. DOANE, D. D., late Bishop of New Jersoy. 

DR. M. J. RAPHALL, Rabbi-preacher, of New York, 

FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D. D., of New York. 

GORHAM D. ABBOTT, Principal of the Spinglor In- 
stitute, New York. 

RICHARD NUWTON, D. D., of Philadelphia. 

And by clergymen, professors, teachers and superin- 
tondents in almost every part of the land. 


y alapted to Sunday-school and Bible-class 









SPECIAL OFFER, 


The Proprietors of the SUNDAY-SCHOUL TIMES 
having acquired the exclusive right of rale of the 
splendid work mentioned above, the MAP OF ANCIENT 
JBRUSALEM, ofier it as a special premium to those 
superintendents, teachers, or others, who will aseiet in 
getting new subscribers to the paper. 

Woe offer this superb premium, to any one who will 
send us the names of 12 new subscribers and $12 in cash. 
CAUTION. 

#3” Before beginning to canvass, be sure to write to 
us and obtain the neccessary documents and instructions. 
These will help you greatly in prosecuting the work, and 
will save you many mistakes. Enclose 5 cents in stamps 
to pay postage. Address 

Propnieroks OF THE SUNDAY ScHoor Tres, 
148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Te supply families and schools with the best Teachers; 
To aid Teachers to suitable appointments; 
‘fo buy and sell school properties ; 
To sell books avd every kind of achool merchandize at 
large discounts from retail prices. 

*,* Any book sent by mail prepaid for publisher’s price. 
4B For complete Prospectus, address, with stamp, 

G. 8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 

24 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

mh 16-eowl0t 595 Broadway, New York. 





A GENTLEMAN of euccesaful experience in 
Teaching wishes to learn of an opening for a FIRST 
CLASS SCHOOL. He will give the highest reference as 
tocharactor and ability. Address PRINCIPAL, 

mh 16-6t Box 3,445 P. 0., New York City. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Communications relating to the Publications of the 
Society, and the Editorial Department generally, should 
be addressed to 

FREDERICK A. PACKARD, Kiditor, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philade)phia. 

Letters containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 
relating to the business transactions of the Society, 
should be addressed to 

ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent of Depositories, 
No, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Letters containing money, whether intended for the 
Missionary or the Business Department, should be ad- 
dreszed to the 4 

TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN 8. 8. UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Communications relating in any way to the Missionary 

Department should be addressed to 
Rev. R. B. WESTBROOK, Secretary of Missions, 





or to Rev. J. H. BURTIS, Associate Secretary. 
mh 2-ks 

COOPERSTOWN g 40° AYS BOARD AND 
SEMINARY, Common English 14 woeks- 


COOPERSTOWN, | Term opens April12. For 
- ¥. address KR. ©. FLACK, A. M. 
fe23 8t 


THE STRONG TOWER; 
Or, Strength, Salvation, and Joy for the Believer, 
BY REV. JAMES SMITH, 


OF CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


Thig small but delightfal volame meets the warmest 

praive. It is very neatly got up and bandsomely 
rinted. 

y * Like a golden treasury, this little book is fall of pre- 

cious truth for the strength and comfort of the people of 

God. It is printed iu bold type aad is well Gtted tor the 

aged and the young.”—. F Observer. 

“We know of no little volume more likely to prove 
aroeptable asa gift toa frieud in sorrow. Lt is presented 
ip a tocm which cannot fail to please the most tastidions 
ta-te."—N. ¥. Eoungelist. 

PRIOB—3S cents; in red edges and levelied boarda, Octs,; 
gilt, 60 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of there prices, 

CHAKLKS 8 LUTHER, 
mh?-tf 1534 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICER NOS. 4 AND 5 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 

North Side of Walnut Street, between Third and 
Dock Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


INCORPORATED IN 1794. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $260,000, 


All of which is paid in and securely invested. 
Properties of the Company, February, 1, 1861, 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61. 
Marine, Inland Transportation, 


AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS, 

Henry D. SHerrenrp, |Samurt Grant, Jr., 
Siunon Tory, Tobias WAGNER, 
CHARLES MACALESTER, THomas B. Warrson, 
Wituam 8. Sura, Henry G. FREEMAN, 
Joun B. Bupp, CHARLES 8. Lewis, 
Wituras R. Warr, George C. Carson. 
Grorar H. Srvarr, 

HENRY D. SHERRERD, President. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Secretary: mar2-ly 





EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


OFFICKH, 94 BROADWAY. 





The following is a statement of the affairs of the Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ending the 3lst of January, 1861: 


Net Cash Assets, Ist o! February, 1960, $6,018,855 20 
Receipts during the year, 1,589 575 75 
$7,558,480 95 


Total Disbursement for Losses by Death, and * 
Additions, Surrendered Policies, Anouities, 
Commissions, aud Expenses, $568,074 21 


Net Casa Assrrs, $6,080,856 T4 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Cash on band and in Bank, $120,059 Se 

Bonds and Mortgages, 6421.8) 2 





United States Stocks, 387.282 50 
Real Estato, 40.289 13 
Due from Azente, 20,455 60 


——————- 41,989,856 74 
Add Interest accruod, but not yet due, 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 


r . 135,000 00 
Premiums in course of transmission, 


23.182 38 


Gross Aesnrs, February 1, 1391, $7,237,989 12 


Not Increase tn Casi Assets, 
Numbor of Policies in force, Ist February, 
1861, 12,501, insuring 


$076,001 54 
$57,397,588 00 


Amount received for Interest on Loans, and 
amount of Interest accrued, but not due $490,441 50 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Addi- 
tions, Commissions, and Expenses, 





470,279 80 

This Company offers the following advantages to persona 
intending to insure their lives: 

Irs Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insur- 
ance Company in the United States, amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


THE Proportion OF Its Casn Assets to the amount at xisk 
is greater than that of any other Life Insurance Cc m- 
pny in the United States. 


Irs Rates or PREMIUM are lower than those of the majo- 
rity of other Life Insurance Companic#, yet its Divi- 
deuds have been greater—the result of a very low rate 
of mortality among the insured, consequent on a most 
careful and judicious selection of lives. 

Tne MORTALITY AMONG ITS Memners has been ion- 
ately less than that of any other Life Insurance Com- 
se in either America or Europe whose experience 

as been made known—a result in the highest degree 
favorable to Policy-holders. 


Tue Nouwper oF Lives Insurep in this Company greatly 
exceeds that of any other Life Insurance Company in 
the Dnited States, thas affording a security above them 
all—the necessary law of average having more scope 
for operation. 

Tae Assets of the Company are iavested exclusively on 
Bond and Mortgage on Real Estate in the city and 
State of New York, worth, in each case, at least double 
the amount loaned, and bearing interest at Seven per 
cent., and United States Stock. The solidity and secm- 
rity of this disposition of the Company's Funds cannot 
be overrated, 





BOARD OF TRUSTRRS: 


Faeperick S. Wrixstox, RICHARD PATRICK, 
Joun V. L. Prorx, Wriiiam H. Poruan, 
Wiuram Moors, Lrcurcus Eaerton, 
Ropsart H. McCurpy, Kiana WHEELER, 

ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, HAMLIN BLAKR, 

Joun H. Swirt, Samve D, Bascoor, 
WituiaM J. BUNXER, MILLARD FILLMore, 
Wituam Berrs, Davip Hoap.er, 

Joun P. Yaiverton, Honey A. SmyTux, 
Joun WApsworTH, Wituam V, Brapy, 
ALFRED Epwarps, W E. Donor, 

Geouae 8. Cor, 
WiLuam K. Strona, 
ALEXANDER W. BraprorpD, 
Wituiam M. Veemicyg, 
Joun EB. Deven, 


NATHANIEL HAYDEN, | 
Joun M. Sruarr, 

GronrGs R. Crank. 

Samus. KE, SPROULLS, 

SamvueL M. Corne.t, 

Lucius Rostnson, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 

W. Suitu Brown, MEtanctnon M. Frecmas! 
Secretary, Isaac Annatr. Actuary, SueppanD Homans. 
Medical Examiner, MINTURN Post, M. D. 
NOTE. 

The business of this Company is conducted on the 
mutual principle, in the strictest sense of the term—tho 
entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being 
equitably divided among the assured. mh2-6t 


REMOVAL, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
have removed to thoir new building, 
No. 921 CHESTNUT STRERT. 
Assets over $1,000,000. Charter perpetual. 


ALL THE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 

Policies issued this year wil) participate in the divi- 
dend to be declared in } Nene next. The Company has 
full authority to act as 8, admini » aa 
signees, guardians and trustees for married women and 
children. DANIEL L, MILLER, President. 

SAML. BK. STOKES, Vice Pres’t. 

Joun W. Hoanor, Secretary. 

Medical i in 
o'clock P, M. 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


B. A. BULKELEY, President. 
SIMEON L. LOOMIS, Vice President. 
T. P. ENDERS, Secretary. 
ee for insurance may be made to the office at 
Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 
throughout the United States. jan5-ly 











daily, from 1 to 3 
nov2t-ly 








AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, 
Southeast Corner of Walnut and Fourth B8te., 
PHILADELPALA. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000—Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
Polictes of Life Insurance issued at the usual mutual 
rates of other good Companies—with profits to tho assur- 
ed—(last bonus, January, 1861, being 43 per cent. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at joint stock 
rates, 20 per cent. lees than above. 
Aa Total abstinence rates the lowest tn the world. 
This Company bas FIRST MORTGAGES, REAL 
ESTATE, GROUND RENTS, and other first class invest- 
ments, as woll as the CAPITAL STOCK, for the security 
of those doing business io this well established Company. 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joho. Farr, J. Edgar Thoms :n, R.H Townsend,M.D. 
ae Anepntds Fr Saml. T. Bodine, George Nugent, 
Joho Aikman, Jonas Bowman, Alb. C. Roberts, 
Wa. J. Howard, H. H. Eldridge. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Treasurer. 
JOHN ©. 8I1M8, Secretary. feb 9-ly 





RALPH WELLS’S MODEL LESSON, 


The celebrated “Model Sunday-School Lesson,” gives 
by Ralph Wells, Esq, before the New York Tcachers? 
A-seciation, wae reported phocographically for the Sun- 
day-School Times. It is idered the best speci of 
a “Mo lel Lesson” extant in Sonday-school literatare, 
For sale at 5 cents a copy. Ton copies will be given 
as 4 p te any iber who will sead us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1, Address 

Proprietors of the Sunday-Sohool Times, 

148 Sowth Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
THE INK SPOT; 
OR, THE TRUTHFUL BOY. 
(A TRUE STORY.) 


HERE are moments in the life of every- 
body, even of children, when a very little 
thing is enough to ruffle and irritate the mind, 
and when the slightest contrariety or the 
least provocation appears like a misfortune. 
Our temper too often resembles those spy- 
glasses which magnify or diminish the objects 
we are looking at, with them, and many a 
person is rendered disagreeable only for not 
remembering it in time. ’ 

I thought it all over in my own mind as I 
gazed at two children a few days ago. They 
had done playing and were tired. The 
pretty blue hepaticas and the wood anemones 
which they had gathered with such cagerness 
only a moment before, lay now quite dead 
and withered on a chair. The knife which 
had served to dig up some fine plants of vio- 
lets was on the floor, close to an overcoat and 
@ cap. 

Now these children had been told, overand 
over again, to put away their things as soon 
as they came home, but somehow or other 
they habitually forgot the rule, and habitually 
suffered from that forgetfulness, as it occa- 
sioned many a scolding from their nurse. 

What a pity it is that those persons who 
have the care of children should so often ne- 
glect the care of their own temper! Why 
must the most insignificant childish blunder 
or carelessness be the signal for an explosion 
of reproaches, whose echoes, however faint 
they may be, still are prolonged in the smile- 
less tone of the voice, or in the rigid, frown- 
ing countenance ? 

My little friends had not been in the house 
more than twenty minutes, when the elder 
proposed to the other that they should read 
some of the new books which covered the 
table. For a while harmony and quietness 
reigned, and of fatigue they plained no 











win them, and then you can tell them of the 
love of Jesus. You can tell them that he 
came to save bad children and make them 
happy. You can pray for them and God will 
hear you. If you are the means of taking 
one little wicked child to Jesus, and thus 
making it kind and gentle, all the world will 
not talk about you as they do about Mr. 
Rarey. But you will hear of it when you 
get to heaven. Jesus himself will say, “ Well 
done good and faithful servant,” and the little 
soul that you have blessed will come to you 
and tell you what you have done for it. Such 
a reward is well worth having. Will you not 
Strive for it? Pavanne. 





BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
4, What parts of the tabernacle aud its 
farniture might be carried on wagors 
5. Mention those things which might not 
be so conveyed. 
6. Can you give an instance of the evil 
effects of disregarding this command ? 


Key to Last Week’s Questions. 
1, Matt. 10: 7; Mark, 6: 12. 
2. Acts, 4; 2,33: Acts, 17: 18. 
3. Aeta, 19: 11. 


Current Events. 


Domestic SuMMARY.—Dates to the 11th Inst. 

Karly on the morning of March 4th, the United States 
Senate adopted the joint resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution, by a vote of 24 to 12, preci-ely two-thirds, It 
reads as follows : 

“ Article XIII. No amendment shall bu made to the 
Constitution which will authorive or give to Congress 
the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of 
porsons held to labor or servitude by the laws of said 
State.” 

To become a part of the Coustitution, this amendment 
has yet to be submitted to the States, and must be rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the States, 

Mr. Lincoln was duly inaugurated as President of the 
United States on the 4th of March. The oath of office 








more. This happy state of things, however, 
was not to last verylong. One book after the 
other was dispatched, ticle-pages and illustra- 
tions were all examined, till both children 
happening to want the very same volume, 
® contest began between them. “I chose the 
book first and I must have it.” “No, I want 
it, and you must wait till I have done looking 
at it,” said the other. And so it went on, I 
sm sorry to say, for when children are not 
ready to give ap their own will, they are cure 
to create a great deal of trouble for them- 
selves as well as for others. I do wish that 
my little readers would try and remember this 
the whole of the week, till they read the 
Sunday-School Times again, and even much 
longer than that. 

The book which occasioned such a debate 
was a large volume very finely illustrated, 
and covered with a costly binding. It ought 
to have been handled very carefully, but as 
children out of temper are never careful, it so 
happened that the beautiful book was soon 
sadly defaced on one of its pages. By-and- 
bye, one pull coming at it more suddenly, 
down came the book on the floor, and upon 
it, oh misery! down camo a pen full of ink1 

What was to be done now? All the beauty 
of the book was ruined. The children felt it, 
and furthermore they felt, and knew but too 
well in their conscience, whose fault it was. 
So they both looked and looked atthe hideous 
black spot, till it seemed to stare at them in 
return. But it was getting late in the after- 
noon. Their father would soon come home, 
and when he took hold of the book he must 
find ont that ink apot? 

“Tl tell yon what,” said the boy to his 
little sister, “I’ll put that book way down 
under all ihe otbers, and father will never 
have time to jook at it before tea, and then 
perhaps in some days when he sees the spot 
he will think that it was done in the book 
store! That will be the bost way.” 

His little white hands—for they still have 
a baby-dimple about them—wero promptly 
placed upon the book in the attempt to put it 
on the table again, and his mind-was full of 
the determination to concoal what had hap- 
pened, when he suddenly remembered whut 
his father had said at family prayers some 
mornings, on the duty of being truthful even 
in the most insignificant of trifies. 

How the boy’s countenance changed then! 
How that one flash of conscience and honest 
Courage gave it beauty! He resolved to tell 
the whole affair to his father, whatever might 
be the result to him. He was afraid of a 
sharp scolding from his nurse. She did not 
look very smiling that day, but he would yet 
be frank and confess his misdeed to her also! 
And the brave boy did tell it. And while he 
suffered the reprimand which he deserved for 
his carelessness, he still rejoiced in hie heart 
that God had aided him to overcome the 
temptation of a coward deceit, and to act like 
@ truthfal boy. 

Don’t you think that the foul spot which a 
skillful lie would have left upon his soul 
would have been blacker than the ink-spot 
Was upon the page of the beautiful book? 

LunTo. 





For the Sunday-School Times, 
TAMING. 


e 
eer is ® man named Mr. Rarey, who is 
traveling about the country to teach 
people how to tame wild horses, Men bring 
to him their kicking, biting, running, squeal- 
ing, baulking, shying, deceitful, vicious 
horses; horses that have no character 
which would entitle them to any regpect; 
and, after he has tamed them, they are just 
as respectable and quiet horses, as old Char- 
ley, on whom an old lady friend of mine 
rides to church every Sunday. 

He has been lately giving a sample of what 
he can do, in New York. As moat of you 
will not be able to see him, I'll tell you his 
secret. It is done by 


KINDNESS. 

He makes these naughty horses believe 
that he is their friend, and having once per- 
suaded thom of that, he can do just what he 
pleases with them. They run efter him to 
fondle him, they shake hands with him, they 
rub their noses on him, and in every possible 
manner show their high regard and affection. 

It is unpleasant to have anything to do 
with a bad horse. Buta kicking, rquealing, 
deceitfal, bad child is a great deal worse. 
Such children sometimes kill their parents 
with unkindness. The other day I dined 
with @ friend, and his little boy threw his 
plate off the dinner-table in a passion. It 
made me feel 80 uncomfortable that I would 
rather have been riding after a kicking horse, 

Now, my dear readers, I want to make you 
greater men than Mr. Rarey. I want you to 
tame some of these wild children. But per- 
haps you want a little taming yourselves, 
May be you are wild. If so, you must begin 
at home. Nothing will make you what you 
ought to be but the love of Jesus Obrist. If 
you could only feel how teaderly he regards 

ou, you would run to him, and fall on his 

som, you would hate all your bad ways, 
and then you would be Teady to do some- 
Gee for ome Nas children, 

ow, we will suppose you do love 
and that you want to do something phere d 
children, What shall you do? First of ull 
be very kind to them. oo matter if they ane 
unkind to you: like Mr. Rarey, make them 
believe that you love them, then they will 


istered by Chief Justice Tancy. 

On the Sth of March the President presented the names 
of officers to compose his Cabinet; and the Senate, in 
Executive Session, coniirmed their appointment, ox 
follows : 

Secretary of State—Wm. 1. Seward, New York. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Salmon P. Chase, Ohio. 

Secretary of War—Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania. 

Sceretary of the Navy—Gideon Welles, Conn. 

Secretary of the Interior—Caleb B. Smith, Indisna. 

Attorney-General—FEdward Bates, Missouri. 

Postmaster-General—Montgomery Blair, Md. 

The votes by which these appointments were confirm. 
ed were unanimous for all except for Mr. Bates and Mr, 
Blair. 

The new Cabinet have entered upon their duties, 
Most of the representatives have left Washington, and the 
new Administration may now be said to be fairly under 
way. Mr. Frederick W. Scward, son of Senator Soward, 
has been confirmed as assistant Secretary of State. 

New Orleans dates, March 6th, report that the people 
of Texas have ratified the ordinance of Secession by a 
majority of between 40,000 and 50,000 votes, 

North Carolina has voted against a Convention by 
1,000 majority; and the members elected in case of a 
Convention being held, are two to one for the Union, 
Foreign and home appointments under the new Ad- 
ministration will be oflicially reported in a short time. 
Office-seekers aro thronging the capital, industriously 
urging their claims. 

ForRgicN SUMMARY.—Liverpool dates to the 24th of 
February. 

Iraty.—Tho Italian Parliament was opened by Victor 
Emmanuel in person, on the 18th of february. 

A bill has boen introduced in the Italian Parliament, 
declaring Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 

The number of troops taken prisoners at Gacta is 
11,000, with from 700 to 800 cannon, and 60,000 mus- 
kets. Three Generals accompanied Francis the Second 
to Rome, and twenty-five arc among the prisoners. 
Fortress Messina had been sommoned to surrender, but 
the General commaniing it, it is said, had declared his 
intention to resist a siege to the last. 

The troops had also gone towards Fortress Civitella to 
commence an immediate attack upon it, unless the garri- 
son surrendered, 

Great Britain.—A motion was carried ia the House 
of Commons, on the 19th of February, for more equality 
in assessing and levying the Income Tax. 

The armaments of the iron-cased frigates Warrior and 
Black Prince will consist of 100-pounder Armstrong 
guns on the main decks, and 70-pounders oa the upper 
deck. 

An embezzlement to the amount of £67,000 has been 
i d in the C jal Bank of London. 

A violent gale, which visited England on the 20th of 
February, caused serious damage to the Crystal Palace. 

France.—Reinforcements to the I'rench troops at Rome 
are continual y leaving Marseilles. 

The French occupation of Syria will be prolonged 
two or three months beyond the time originally fixed for 
ita termination. 

Prince Napoleon’s journey to Italy has been deferred, 
as it is alleged by the Emperor, that the anti-clerical 
views of the Prince would give a rade impulse in Italy 
to the question of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. 

The order of te day of General Guyon at Rome cen- 
sures the demonstrations made by the National Commit- 
tee, and rejects the address of congratulation which the 
latter extended to the French. He also recommends the 
soldiers of his command to avoid, in future, all popular 
assemblies. 

AUSTRIA AND HunGany.—Orders have been sent to 

Triesto to arm all the sailing vessels in the navy. 
Disturbances are reported in several districts of Hun- 
gary. 
Preparations are being made for the coronation of the 
Emperor at Buda as Kiog of Hungary. 

The Emperor of Austria has signed the new Constitu- 
tion, which, among other things, grants legislative 
powers to the Diet. 











Miscellaneous. 


MIssIONARIES IN JAPAN.—Of the six Protestant mission- 
aris now in Japan,two are engaged in making dictionaries, 
one {fs at work upon a grammar, and a fourth upon a lexi- 
con and vooubulary, while all are studying to acquire the 
use of the spoken language. To their teachers, and some 
few others, with whom the missionaries have been brought 
into intimate relationship from timo to time, a consider- 
ble amount of religious truth has been communicated in 
conversations with them, and upon a few of the-e minds 
it has made a maiked impression. Both hore and at 
Nagasaki, a pretty large number of books published by 
missionaries in China, and io the language of that coun- 
try, have been put in circulation among officials and the 
common people, but more particularly the former.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

Post-Orricus.—The firet post-office was established in 
France in 1464; in England in 1581; in Germany in 1641; 
although one authority attributes the authorship of the 
modern postal system tothe Emperor Maximillian of 
Germany, for the purpose of facilitating an espi ag: 
over his subjects through the medium of their corres- 
pondenos, and also for the purpose of enriching himself 
by the profits of the enterprise. The first post in 
Awerica was established in New York in 1719, under the 
Colonial Government. In 1789 the direction of the postal 
business of the country was conferred on Congress by 
the terms of the Constitution. At that time there were 
but 76 post-offices in the Union; in 1825 there were 6,677. 
At the commencement of 1859 there wore 28,573.—N. ¥ 
Sun, : 

Tue Emperor Napoleon bas decided that a moveable 
photegra, hic establishment eball be attached to each 
regiment fo the French army, under the direction of an 
officer to be perfectly versed in all the technical details of 
the art. Great advantages, topographic and historic 
Graphis, are expected from this measure, 

CaRELEssNess 1X MAILING LerreRs.—The last report of 
the head of the English Post Office Department, stated 
that “more than 11,000 letters were posted during the 
year 1850 withoht any address at all,” while, it is added, 
“200 are daily posted, at the principal office in London, 
vosealed.” 





AGe or TREES.—The elm has been known to live more 
than 360 years; the chestnut 600; the cedar 800; oaks 
from 1600 to 1,500 and some of the woods of the’ 
tropical climes fur three, four aud five thousand years. 








listen to you and you can per 
almont aie tiny : arente, fom ta 
Wild beast, such as a tiger i i 

submit to his kveper, Sonenan “thor fro | 
I have seen great hig dogs. strong enough to 

killa man, following @ little child because 
the chiid loved it, and if you will Only act co 
as to make the bad children feel that you 
really love them aud wan: 'o do them good 
they will soon love you; your kiudneca wil 


Tus King of Dabomey, on the weatern coast of Africa, 
has celebrated the long custom of the coun- 
try. aud +langhtered more than 6,000 victims in houor of 
his decens:d wife, 

Tum total increase of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of the United Btates for 1860 was 20. 
102, making thy present membership of the church 904,- 
447.— Methodist. 

'n the mn-eam of Copeuhagen, Denmark, there fa a 
Mave: of nutive silver. obtained from amine in Norway, 
Wei bing ubous 600 pounds. 


Dliahed 








PROTZETANTISM IN ComSPANTINOPLE.—There are now in 
Constantinople more than thirty Protestant religious 
services every Sabbath, in no less than cight languages, 
viz.: English, French, German, Swelish, Hebrew, Spanish, 
Greek, Turkish, Armenian. Some of the congregations 
attending upon these services are quite large, as, for 
example, that in the English embassy chapel numbers 
several hundred. The Armenian numbers betwoen 
one and two hundred. The Turkish language is used 
half the time in all the Armenian chapels, but there 
is also a Turkish service especially for genuino Turks, 
when the pure Turkish is used. The foreign Pro- 
testant population cannot be less than 6,000—moastly 
English and Gertaan. The native Protestant population 
is of course very much smaller—prebably does not ex 
ceed 0—but they have six places of worship, and seve 
ral very intelligent pastors—men of mal ability aad 
earnest piety. 

EpUCATION IN Icstanp.—Iceland, which lass popula 
tion of about 70,000, is under the government of Den- 
mark, ‘The language apokea in icelazwi, is the old 
Scandinavian, closely akin to the Saxon, with no admix- 
ture of Greek or Latin roots. Tt has singmarly enough 
a literature 000 vears old. There are four presses om the 
island, and four newspapers. About Fixty volumes aru 
published in a year, but moet of them are published in 
Copenhagen, Tiere are colleges nad academies of 
medicine thes», aud commun schools. Bat most of the 
edneation is domestic in ita character. The fathers teach 
the childron so clectually, that a young Toolund Ley or 
girl of eight years old cannot be found who cannot read 
and write. Tne Icelandic church ia Lutheran. There 
are 199 churches on the islaad, with 280 clergymen. 

Tre city of Meesina, in Sicily, with a population of 
100,000, does not contain a single newspaper, but it has 
several theatres. The principal streets are without side- 
walks, but are paved with flag stones about two feet 
square, and are very dirty. The houses are white, roofed 
with red tiles, and cut up into many small rooms, those 
on the ground story being converted into poor, mean 
atores with little variety of goods, and that mostly of the 
coarsest English manufacture. The mechanics do not 
seen to have half learned their trade. The peopts can- 
not read. Theft and assassinations abound. Schoolsare 
unknown: and all the beauty which nature has lavished 
upon tho place cannot make it a desirable residence after 
tho first charm of novelty has passed away.—V. ¥. Sun. 

Tleaturn Tempies Decavine.—A traveler from Madras 
to Jaffra states that but few of the heathen temples he 
passed were in good order—those regularly repaired and 
used are comparatively few. Many of the temples are 
gradually going to ruin—towers, walls, and rooms where 
the idols sit, are broken; many of the idols that were 
formerly carried with great parade, are so neglected that 
they can only be used for fuel. The impression is steadily 
gaining ground among the people that their idol system 
has had its day, and that the religion of the gospel will 
eventually fill the whole land. 

ExTraonprnary Lonegvity.—The obituary in the Lon- 
don Times of New Yoar’s day, records, in a long list, the 
deaths of seven ladies and five gentlemen, whose united 
ages amounted to 1,051 years, being an average of 85 
years and 11 months each, The eldest of these was a 
gentlemen aged 96; and the youngest, another aged 78. 
The Algiers journals record the death of a sheik, named 
Ben Moloka, aged 110, and ef an Arab named Aissa Mo- 
hammed, aged 115. 

A Goop Barcain.—it is reported that the Russian 
government, intending to supply a new issue for their 
old copper currency, have sent over $200,000 worth of 
worn-out copper coin to be soldin England. The firm 
that purchased it found such a large quantity of gold in 
it, that they got $125 worth of the precious metal, out 
of every $500 worth of copper; thus, besides other profit, 
making $50,000 by the bargain. 

Marine Disasters FoR Fepavary.—The number of 
American sea-going vessela reported during the last 
month as lost or missing was 50; namely, 4 ships,2 barks, 
6 brigs and 21 schooners. Of these, 18 were wrecked, 5 
foundered, 5 abandoned, 1 capsized, 1 ran down, and 3 
missing. The loss of foreigners, bound to or from the 
United States porte, is unusually large, numbering 10 
vessels. 

Tue artificial propagation of fish has proved a com- 
plete success in Europe; the Tay breeding boxes, estab- 
lished in 1857 turn ont 500,000 young salmon every yesr. 
Tbe Irish breeding places have also succeeded admirably, 
and the artificial lake at Huningue, near Basle, covering 
seventy acres, is doing much to repeople the exhausted 
rivers of France with fish. 

'TELEGRAPHING.—The delivery of President Lincoln's 
inavgural address was commenced at 114 o'clock P. M., 
and was telegraphed in detached portions, 80 quickly and 
surely, that the entire document was furnished to the 
different newspapers as far distant as New York and 
Boston, by alittle after 4 o'clock the same aftergoon. 

Payine Post-Orrices.—Tho following are the leading 
United States post-offices yielding a revenue over and 
above their expenses :—New York, $99,963 58; St Louie, 
$22,798.05; Boston, $19.804 61; Philadelphia, $15,573 53; 
San Francisco, $11,329.57; Cincinnati, $9,234.30; New 
Orleans, $9,068.30. 

A STEAM engine company in Providence, KR. 1, have 
just completed an engine of 120 horse power fora firm in 
Aberdeen, Scotland. The fact is mentioned as highly 
significant, for the most celebrated mannufactories of 
steam engines in Europe are located in Scotland. 

A Naw York contractor has recently arrived in Ha- 
vana, designing to build a railroad to cost $1,000,000. 
New York parties are also after a contract for the paving 
of the streets of that city, for whieh it is said $5,000,000 
is to be paid. 

Ricz is used to an enormous extent in caagern coun- 
tries. China conrumes 40,500,000,000 pounde; Hindos- 
tan, 12 060,000,000 pounds; Java, 3,500,000,000; Eastern 
and Southern Asia, together use 62 176,000,000 pounds. 

In the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., one of the ma- 
chines for printing delaines stamps the pieco with eixteen 
different colors and shades of colors, in passing through 
once. There ia only one other like it in the world. 

OysTERS.—Tho oyster dealers of Fairhaven, Conn., put 
up, yearly, 251,450 tin cans, and 446,832 wooden kegs of 
oysters. They sell 1,000,000 bushels in the shell, aud 
1,000,000 gallons opened, every year. 

A Wipe Spreavine Trez.—There is a tree in Williams- 
town so situated that it draws nourishment from Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Vermont. It stands on the spot 
where these three States join. 

Ir is estimated that 2,000 tons of India rubber are 
annually brought into the United States; and the annual 
imports of Great Britain, France and Belginm, amouat 
to an equal quantity. 

Txx total length of railroad lines in the United States 
is 48.101 miles, the number of miles in operation is 31,169, 
and the total cost of the roads with their equipments is 
$1,177,993,318. 

* OREIDE OF GOLD,” of which so many cheap articles of 
jewelry are now made, is simp!y a very beautiful brass, 
without a single grain of gold in its composition. 

AN elk can run a mile and a half in two miautes ; an 
antelope a mileina minute; and the wild mule of Tartary 
has a speed even greater than that. 

OLD copper cents, to the value of $54,000, have been de- 
livered at the United States Mint at Philadelphia du:ing 
three months ending the 20th. 

Tae tobacco crop of the United States for 1860 amount- 
ed to 195,000 hogsheads, valued at ten mildons.of dollars. 

THE money gambled away annually at Baden Baden, 
Germany, amounts to $10,000,000. 

Har a million packs of playing cards are made ar- 
nually in London. 

FrENCg distillers are making brandy out of coal. 





Personal. 


Tuene is now living in Newark, N. J., a Mrs. Provost, 
who is uinety-three years old, and who can see to work 
| without glasses. The whole number of her descendants 
| living, including great grand children, is one hundred and 
twenty-eight. The old lady recently formed the princi- 
pal fixure in a photographie picture of a group represent- 
ing five generations ia a direct line fr. m heravlf 











Tax Hon. George W. Hopkins died in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on the Istof March. He served in Oungress twelve 
years, and was then sent as Minister to Portugal. In 
1851 he was elected Circuit Jadge in Virginia, and in 1857 
was returned to Congress. After the expiration of his 
term h» was sent te the House of Delegates, and was @ 
member of that body when he died. 

Solumon WiLLARD, a highly esteemed citizen of Quincy, 
Mass., died recently, aged seventy-seven years. He was 
' one of the earliest projectors of the Bunker Hill Moua- 
ment. In 1826 he designed and surveyed the Quiney 
Granite railway, the firet ever built in the United States. 

Dr. Tomas Harnis. of the United States navy, died in 
Philadelphia on the 4th of March, in the 78th yeur of his 





age. Dr. William Harris, a brother of the former, and , 


| an eminent practicing physician of this city, also died on 
the 3d of March. 
Ma. Rouben TRAVELLER died recently at Ottawa, Canada 
, West, in the 8lst year of his age. Ho was present at 
| several of the naval ba‘tlos of Nelson, aud acoumpanied 
Mungo Park in his African exploration. 
| Pus Rev. A. 8. Hank has resigned the presidency of the 
Femiule Colloge, Morgantown Virginia, and the Rev. 
Thomas Dougherty, of the Esst Bultimors (Mi. KB.) Con- 
fereuce, has taken his place. 
Ma. Wiitiam W Fox, President of the New York Gas 
company, died on the Ist of March, at his rveidenoe at 
| Weet Farms, N. ¥, in the 78th: year of his age. 
‘ Mr. © M. Dopp, Prifessor in Allegheny City ontlece, 
hus been elected Professor of Latin in Jefferson college, 


{| Canonsburg, Pa. 











Mn. Jonn P. Brace has retired from his tii 





with the Cowramt, Harifurd, Conn., of which he has been 
an editor for twelve years. 
Eveexs Sornms, the eminent French poet and drama- 
tist, died recently near Paris, in the 70th year of his age. 
Ronery G. Ranks, Esq., has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Institution for the Blind, New York. 


Scientific. 


IMPROVEMENT CX SccAR Rerinine.—A superior syrap 
is made from common Muscovado molasses, by @ process 
invented by Mr. 8. B. Ellithorp, 564 Broadway, New York, 
which is proncunced hy sugar refincrs, who have tested it, 
as being nearly, if not equal, to sugar-house syrup, which 
is sold for family use. The process of refining involves 
an expense of abont one cent per gallon, and the value is 
inereasod abont seven cents per gallon. The process is 
entirely wnechanical, no acids being used. 

ENGusx Piss.—At one of the Birmingham factories 
upwards of 1 tons of brass are used annually in the 
manufacture of pins. If this quantity were converted 
into ribbon pina, half an inch in length, and placed in a 
continuous straight line, it would extend to withina 
fraction of 800,000 miles, a length sufficient to encircle 
the earth thirty times, or to nung three wires from the 
earth to the moon. 

Marine S1anats.—An Aineri¢an has succeeded in get- 
ting his patent marine signals adopted by the English 
Navy. The London 7imcs says that all who are ac- 
quainted with the subject, are unanimous in their deci- 
sion that no other change can add to the utility and valae 
of these new signals. 

Tue Society of Pharmacy ot Paris bas offered a prize 
of $1,200 for the discovery of an artificial production of 
quinine, or if unsuccessful in this, for a substitute pos- 
sessing eqnal anti-febrile properties. The prize is open 
toall nations. The time is limited to July, 1861. 

Taz glass pendants so extensively used in oruament- 
ing chandcliors are made by fusing glass in a suitable 
furnrce, and then squeezing them in brass dies, which 
are kept very hot. 

Street may be distinguished from iron by letting fall a 
drop of diluted nitric acid upon the surface of the metal. 
It produces a dark gray spot on steel, and a green spot 
on iron. 

PLUMBAGO is nuw made artificially, in England, by 
suaking cubes of cast-iron in vinegar, which dissolves 
the iron and leaves the carbon. 

Nirrars of silver is made by dissolving metallic silver 
in nitric acid, Silver coin generally contains a consider- 
able portion of copper. 











MosLer's History of the United Netherlands, published 
by the Harpers, baa already met with great favor. Orders 
for ovor 5,000 copies were reccived before the day of pub- 
lication. The booksellers and libraries in New York and 
Brooklyn alone subscribed, for 2,000 copies ov one day, Mu- 
die’s great circulating library in London purchased 1,500 
copies of the historian, It is said to be Mr. Motley’s in. 
tention, at somo future time, to continue his history from 
the Synod of Dort, through the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War that broke out in Germany; “to retrace the 
history of that eventful struggle, and to combine with it 
the civil and military events in Holland, down to the 
epoch when the Thirty Years’ War and the Eighty 
Years’ War of the Notherlands were both brought toa 
close by the Peace of Westphalia.” 

In reckoning the number of new works issued from the 
British press annually, the number of entries of di-tinct 
books, volumes, shects, maps, etc., lodged by publishers 
at the Britieh Musoum, in terms of the Copyright Act, is 
taten as the basis. The following is an abstract of the 
return for 1859: Books, complete works, 5,507 ; consist- 
ing of volumes, in process of publication, 5,642; parte, 
15,767; single sheets, 236—total, 21,645. Music: com- 
plete works, volumes, and pieces, 4,066. Maps in sheets, 
3,071; atlasses, whole or in parta, 25—total, 5,096. Grand 
total of articles, 23.807. In1854,the number was 19,578. 

Tax Lone Metra DoxoLoay.—What is usually called the 
long metre doxology, * Praise God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” etc., has probably been more used than any 
other composition in the world, the Lord’s Prayer ex- 
cepted. It was written by Bishop Ken, in the seventeenth 
century. The Bishop wrote three hymns of the samo 
metre, for morning, evening, and midnight, each of which 
was closed with the doxology. The hymns are now little 
known, but the doxology will probably be used till the 
end of time. 

British publishers are under the legal obligation to 
deliver, free, a copy of every work they issue (new edi- 
tions without alterations excepted) to the five following 
public institutions :—Library of the British Museum; 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; Public Library, Cambridge ; 
Trinity College Library, Dublin; and Library of Facuity 
of Advocates, Edinburgh. This obligation, imposed by a 
clause in the Copyright Act, is usually spoken of as an 
upjustifiable b@rden, but it is chiefly from causing trouble 
that it becomes matter fur complaint. 

Meeens. J. B. Lirpincorr & Co. have issucd a valuable 
work from the pen of Mr. James Ross Snowden, Director 
of the United States mint at Philadelphia. Itis entitled 
“A Description of the Medals of Washington; of National 
and Miscellaneous Medals; and of other Objects of Inte- 
rest in the Museum of the Mint; te which are added 
Biographical Notices of the Dircctors of the Miut, from 

792 to the year 1851.” The work is illastrated by 
seventy-nine fac-simile engravings. 

Saez or Imrortant MSS.—A remarkable collection of 
important early records on vellam, known as “Saville 
MB8S.,” having been collected by three very eminent men 
of th»t name in the time ef James I., camo to auction in 
London a short time since, and sixty-five of the most di- 
lapidated volumes brought the sum of £3,019, an average 
of $230 for each volume. Some of the most distinguished 
bibliomaniacs, both insular and continental, were pre- 
sent and bid ravenously. 

Tue Rev. R. G. Wilder, for many years a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board in India, is about to publish a 
volume entitled, “ Mission Schools of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in India, with Sketches of the Missions among the North 
American Indians, the Sandwich Islande, the Armenions 
of Tarkey, and the Nestorians of Persia.” it will bea 
large duodecimo volume of 452 pages. 

A New journal is to be secretly propagated in Nome, 
devoted to the ingependence of Italy. It will have for 
its motto an extract from Cavour’s speech in the Italian 
Pariiament—* We wish to make of this eternal city, in 
which twenty-five centuries have deposited their monu- 
ments of glory, the splendid capital of the new Italian 
kingdom.” 

Messrs. Crossy, Nionos, Laz & Co. are to follow up 
the publication of the “Middle Agos” with threo uni- 
form volumes of Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England. They also iatend to publish, in the same stylo, 
Hallam’s entire works, which, when completed, will in- 
clude ten volumes, 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincorr & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
issued a volumo of Miscellaneous Sermons, Essays and 
Addresses, by tho Rev. Cortlandt Van Renssolaer, D. D., 
late Corresponding Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education. Edited by his son. 

A List of Editions of tho Moly Scriptures and Parts 
thereof, printed in America previous to 1860: with an 
Introduction and Bibliographical Notes, by Dr. E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan, has just been brought out by an American pub- 
lisher. 

The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier has recently issued from the press of Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett, London. It is edited by Major Gemeral EK. 
Napier, from the private papers of the Admiral. 

Mr. Lossina, known by his researches into the annals 
of revolutionary times, has just got ont the “Diary of 
George Washington from 1789 to 1791.” 

Messrs Lonxoman & Co., London, havo lately issued 
Physico-Prophotical Essays on the Locality of the Eter- 
nal Inheritance, by the Rev. W. Lister. 

Ax Exposition of the Revelation of St John, by the 
Rev. F. B dfield Hooper, has just been published by the 
Mesers. Rivington, London. 


Books. 


The foliowing recent publications have been re 
coived : 

Lyea Doxestica. By Rev. FP. D. Huntington, D. D. 
E. P. Dutton € (©. Boston. The name of Prof. Hun- 
tington as the editor of such a collection isa sufficient 
guaranty of its literary excellence. So far as it has the 
ological leanings, it partakes of course of the religivus 
views of the collector. The pious heart of every name, 
however, will here fivd food tor holy musing. The basis 
of the volume is a small collection of hymas by a Ger- 
man Latherau diviue, Carl Johann Philipp Spitta, which 
had been translated into English by Richard Massie. Dr, 
Huntington bas added to these, selections of his own 
from various hyniwiste, ancient and modern, and from 
various langnages. The collection covtains many exqui- 
site pieces not casily accessible elsewhere. The work is 
for sale at the Protestant Episcopal Book Store, 1224 











, Chestnut street, Vhiladelphia, 


Cass8L.’s PopciaR NatoaraL History. Part 23. Price 
Woent. These works continu to give the most entire 
tati-faction, New York publishers, Qussell, Pater & 
Gilpin. 

Tus Cxveos Menta y, for March, edited by Prof. Hun- 


, Tnoron, S2a yoar. BP. Dutton & Cv., Boston. 


Tae I Horsz Doctor. By Edward Mayhew. 
D. Appleton & Oo., New York. 530 pp. 8vo., with more 
than 400 pictorial illustrations. If every man who owns 
or drives a horse could attend one of Mr. Rarey’s exhibi- 
tions, and have a copy of Mr. Mayhew’s book, the cause 
of humanity would be greatly advanced. It is difficult 
to say whether that noblest of our domestic animals, the 
horse, is most abused when he is sick, or when he is well. 
Against the brutal and stupid oppressions of the horse 
in health, Mr. Rarey is raising a noble and effective 
protest. Mr. Mayhew’s book, if it could only find its 
way into the right hands, might be an equal preventive 
of the wicked and less cruelties practiced upon the 
horse when sick. Besides the amount of cruelty that it 
would prevent, there would be an incalculable saving of 
money in the prolonged lives and usefulness of these 
noble animals, if they could be more generally provided 
with intelligent medical treatment in sickness. 

Taz OLD Loc Scnoo1-Hovse. By Alexander Clark. 
Leary, Getz & Oo. Philadelphia. 288 pp. 12mo. The 
author informs us that the occurrences here narrated are 
not historically true, in the sense of their having actually 
happened in one place,and as one connected series of 
events. Any one, however, who has spent his boyhood 
in a new settlement, and knows from experience what a 
“log school-house” is, will recegnize instantly the 
fidelity of Mr. Clark’s pictures. Not ascene or a page 
here, that does not awaken memories of our own boy- 
hood. American pioneer life has in all reepects a marked 
character. Mr. Clark has given‘as that particular phase 
of it which is connected with the school life of the young 
back i The sketches are interspersed also with 
many suggestions that will be of value to teachers. 

IntercessORY PRAYER: Its Dutics and Effects. By 
G. W.Mylne. ZF. P. Dutton @ Co., Boston. A reprint 
from the seventh English edition. A most valuable 
essay ona most important subject. No class of Chris- 
tians needs to be informed on the duty and privilege of 
intercessory prayer, more than Sunday-school teachers. 
The relations between a Sunday-school teacher and a 
clase of unconverted scholars is so peculiar, definite, and 
touching, that the privilege of intercession seems to suit 
their case beyond that of almost any other Christian, 
except perhaps the parent. Fellow teachers, who are not 
yet awake to this most precious privilege, get this little 
volume and give it an attentive perusal. For sale, in this 
city, at the Protestant Episcopal Book Store, 1224 Chest- 
nut street. 

Tue GREAT? PREPARATION. By the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D. Second series. Price $1. Rudd € Carleton, N.Y. 
Dr. Cumming has been led in his pulpit ministrations to 
give special attention tothe study of prophecy, and he 
thinks that he sees the falfilment of many important pro- 
phecies in the events now taking place in the world. 
This is a field of inquiry in which it is proverbially un- 
safe to dogmati All Dr. C ing’s books set one a 
thinking, und it is difficult to read them at all without 
being instructed and edified. For he is full of informa- 
tion, and his object everywhere is not mere speculation, 
but practical godliness. 

IlyMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CuiLpREN. Compiled by the 
author of “Violet,” “Daisy,” &c. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 287 pp. 12mo., with numerous illustrations. 
The selections of poetry in this volume are not exactly 
“hymns,” according to our notion of a hymn, that is, a 
lyric intended for sacred and devotional uses. Bating 
this criticiam upon the name, however, the collection 
contains many choice pieces, poems, “ delicate, beautiful, 
and rare,” selected from a wide range of authors, and 
adapted to youth of various ages from boyhood to young 











style. 

Biackwoop's MaGazing, February. Contents.—School 
and Collego Life, Carthage and its Remains, Spontaneous 
Generation, The Transatlantic Telegraph, (Iceland 
route.) Norman Sinclair, Biographica Dramatica, Judi- 
cial Puzzles, The Foreign Secretary. I. Scoll d Co., New 
York. $3 a year. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BiBLe. Parts 25 and 25 
have been received, ending with the 89th Psalm. Price 
30 cents. 


Ministers and Uhurches. 


Axixs.—The Rev. John W. Akins, of the Erie (M. E.) 
conference, died in Painesville, Lake county, Ohio, on the 
19th of February. 

Banrnarp.—The Rev. L. E Barnard has received a call 
to the First Congregational church, Waukegan, Ill. 


theran) church, Gettysburg, Pa. 

BEvGLess.—Mr. Johm D. Beugless, recently of Lewis- 
burg University, has accepted a call to the Baptist church, 
Huntington, Pa. 

Branca.—The Rey. Nicholas Branch has resigned the 
charge of the Baptist church, West Woodstock, Mass., 
to take effect on the Ist of April. 

Beonson—The Rev. J. J. Bronson, formerly of South 
Dartim uth, Mass., has taken charge of a Baptist church, 
Brewster, Mass. 

Bronson.—The Rev. Asahel Bronson was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church, Fly Creek, N. Y.,on the 
26th of February. 

Cappaeeantiee Rev. Lyman Carpenter has accepted 
acall tothe Baptist church, Napa, California. 

Corurn.—Mr. W. L ‘Coburn was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist church, Dunbarton, N. H., on the 27th of Feb. 

Darny.—The Rev. C. Darby has been appointed pastor 
of anew Baptist church, Marathon, Cortland county, New 

ork. 


from the Congregational church, Hoyleston, Washington 
county, Ill. 

Drto.—The Rev.I. J. Delo, of Venangoboro, Crawford 
county, Pa., having accepted acall from several Lutheran 
churches in Stark county, Ohio, desires to be addressed 
at Osnaburg. Stark county, Ohio. 

Densy.—The Rev. J. M. Derby has resigned the pas- 
toral care of the Baptist church, Farmington, Pa., to take 
effect the lst of. April. 

Drvuny.—Mr. G. N. Drury was ordained pastor of the 


men and women. The book is printed in most sumptuous | 


Bavucuer—The Rev. Dr. Baugher, Presideut of Penna- | 
sylvania College, has been elected pastor of Christ (Lu- | 


Davis.—The Rev. James 8. Davis has received a call | 
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it is designed. 
FROM THE REV. T. W. J. WYLIE, D. D., PROF. IN 





THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF REFO 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 

The valuable work written by the Rev. Dr. Sm 
Charleston, entitled, the “Well in the Valley? nn 
believe to be the best work of the kind for the class for 
which it is specially designed. We are sure Sabbath- 
school teachers, church officers also, as well as 
parents and Christian friends, who wish to lead young 
persons to make a profession of religion, will find it an 
invaluable help. style in which it is written is 80 
attractive that it renders the subject still more interest- 
ing, 80 that it will be read when vther works of a similar 
nature will be neglected. Its extensive circulation would 
be of great service in leading young persons to receive 
the Saviour, and to confess his name by a pablic profes- 
sion of their faith. 


FROM THE REV. JAMES P. BOYCE, PROF. IN THE 

BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GREEN- 

VILLE, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C., Oct. 4, 1860, 

Rev. Taomas Suyts, D. D., Charleston, S. C.—Rev. 
and Dear Sir:—TI have to acknowledge the receipt, about 
two weeks since, of your valuable work, “The Well in 
the Valley.” I would have done this before, but desired 
to read it through before venturing an opinion. Thia I 
have done, and find I can with truth speak of itin terms 
of great praise. 

There are a few points, which do not agree with the 
views of church government held among Baptiste, and I 
regret that the passages in which they occur had not 
been expunged, which could easily have been done prior 
to your late publication. 

But I can hardly make these an cbjection against a 
book, otherwise of such practical value. Your book is 
not intended for those who would ever be apt to notice 
these, but for the hesitating, delaying sinner, too timid 
to venture to enrol himself among the followers of the 
Saviour. 

As such, I would be glad to sce it in the hands of every 
inquiring soul. It is entertaining, yet convincing. It 
wins, and yet it movos. It never could have other than a 
salutary effect. 

I must confess, my dear sir, that while I recognize the 
importance of the many works of learning which you 
have given to the church, I have found even more to 
admire, in the evidences of patient toil and extensive 
collection of thoughts, facts and illustrations, with which 
yon have filled this apparently unpretending volume. 

Permit me to thank you for the volume sent, and to 
renew the assurances of the respect and esteem of yours 
truly, James P. Boyce. 
FROM THE REV. J. M. MATHEWS, D. D., OF THE 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, AND EX-CHAN- 

CELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 

“Permit me to say that I have been ranch pleased with 
the “ Well in the Valley,” and thank you for it as a valu- 
able contribution to the cause of experimental religion. 
In the course of my ministry I have had frequent occa- 
sion to see the perplexities and difficulties which often 
lie in the way of God’s children, when they contemplate 
uniting in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Your 
work will have a happy tendency to “lift up the hands 
that hang down, and to make straight paths for tho feet, 
lest that which is lame be turned out of the way.” The 
incidents which you have introduced to illustrate and 
enforce your instructions render them the more impres- 
sive, and tend to perpetuate them on the memory of your 
readers. 

Wishing an extensive circulation to the work, let me 
unite with you ia commending it to our Master’s gra- 
cious blessing.” 
| “THE WELL IN THE VALLEY.” 

} _ A second edition of this useful work baa lately becn 
| issued by the American Sunday-School Unidn. Few books 
| have come from the prees better adapted to do good to all 
; Classes than this. When the first edition was issued, I 
| procured two dozen copies for circulation in my congre- 
{ 
| 
' 





gation. They hays been passing from family to family, 
ani the present condition of some of them show that they 
havo been well read. All the good this work has accom- 
' plished will only be known in eternity. Fiom my per- 
sonal knowledge of the book, and of the happy iv fluence 
it has exerted in a large congregation, I can recommend 
it to pastors asa werk which they would do well to cir- 
culate among their people. 
| It is most happily adapted to incet the wants of all 
classes in any conyregation. 
| The mature Christian will here find food to nourish his 
soul. The young convert will find such direction as he 
! most needs when entering upon the Christian life; and 
! the impenitent may, with God’s blessing. be aroused srom 
their carelessness and led to drink of the waters of lift. 
A GEORGIA PASTOR. 
FROM THE REY. €. C. JONES, D. D. 
Ricesoro’, Ga., Oct. 27, 1860. 

I return you, reverend and dear brother, my sincere 
thanks for a copy of your * Woll in the Valley,” which 
Mrs. Jones and myself are now reading together with 
pleasure, and J trust profit, an I have no doubt it will 
speak for your Master and fur the good of his people 
many years to come, and be a witness of your iutersst in 
his kingdom, and zeal for the salvation of souls. I give 
thanks that you have been enabled to write and to re- 
vise the book, and that you are still spared to labor in 
the best of causes. 

FROM THE REV. A. R. BAKER. 
MASSACHUSESTS. 

My Dear Sin:—TI have read and re-read your charming 
volume entitled “The Woll in the Valley,” with a plea- 
eure and a profit increasing from the first page to the 
last, on account of its neat and Attic #tyle, its soundness 
of Christian doctrine, its spirit of earnest and fervent 
piety, and its felicitous illustrations of practioal godli- 
ness, derived from extensive observation and reading, 
and from ripe experience of pastoral life. It is an honor 
to its author and to the Association that issues it, and 
will, I trust, prove a powerful instrument of good to 
paousands. 

FROM THE REV. J. MAXWELL PRINGLE, OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 





Baptist church, Mount Gilead, Ohio, on the 15th of Feb. 
FessenDEN.—The Rev. Joseph P. Fessenden, pastor of 


cently. 

FourER.—The Rev. E. II. Foster, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, North Adams, Mass., died on the 14th 
of February, aged 39. 

Faitz.—The Rev. J. H. Fritz, of York, Pa., has received 
a call to the English Lutheran churches, Butler and 
Hannahstown, Butler county, Pa. 

Goopwin.—The Rev. E. P. Goodwin, a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, was installed 
pastor of the Congregational church, Columbus, Ohio, 
on tho 27th of February. 

Ha.t.—tThe Rev. O. L. Hall has resigned the charge of 
the Baptist churches, Rush and Shamokin, Pa., and bas | 
accepted the charge of the Baptist churches, Augusta | 
and Selim’s Grove, Pa. He will take charge on the Ist | 
of April. | 

Hay.—The Rev. A. J. Hay was installed pastor of the | 
Baptist church, Manayank, Pa., on the 27th of February. ; 

Heppen.—The Rev. B. F. Hedden has resigned the | 
charge of the Baptist church, Mansfield, Conn. } 

Horrrr.—The Rev. A Hopper, formerly of New 
Haven, Conn., has received a call from the First Baptist 
church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hovpoit.—The Rev. Wm. A, Houbolt was installed as } 
first pastor of the Holland Refurmed Dutch church, Al- | 
bany, N. Y., on the 19th of February. 

Katiock.—The Rev. I. 8. Kallock, has accepted the 
call of the Laight street Baptist church. New York city. 

Kremwer.—The Rev. A. H. Kremer, of Carlisle, Pa., has 
accepted a call from the First German Reformed church, 
Lancaster, Pa., of which he expects to take charge in the 
early part of April. 

Lawson.—Tho Rev. 8. §. Lawson has taken charge of 
several Lutheran churches in Stark county, Ohio. His 
address is West Brookville, Ohio. 

Mann.—Tho Rev. Joseph R. Mann, late pastor of the Mt. 
Washi: gton Presbyterian church, New York city, has 
accepted a call tothe Second Presbyterian church, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Martin —The Rev. Joseph F. Martin has resigned the 
charge of the Baptist church, Westport, Ky. 

Marrtison.—The Rev. N. H. Mattison has resigned the 
charge of the Baptist church, Colchester, Conn., to take 
effect on the Ist of April. 

McKezz.—The Rev. D. McKee, of Leechburg, Pa., has 
received a call from the Evangelical Lutheran church, 
Helfrich’s, Armstrong county, Pa. 

McRaz.—The Rev. T. McRae, of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, has accepted acall from the Presbyterian church at 
Port Lavaca, Calhoun county, Texas. | 

MurcuMore.—The Rev. 8S. A. Mutchmore has resigned | 
the charge of the Presbyterian church, Columbia, Mis- | 
souri, and bas accepted a call tothe Presbyterian church, | 
Fulton, Missouri. 

PuE.rs.—The Rey. Joshua Phelps, D. D, of Beloit. Wis., 
has accepted a call from the Presbyterian church, Sacra- 
mento city, California. 

Srewart.—The Rev. Daniel Stewart, D. D., for many 
years pastor of the First Presbyterian church. Camden, 

. J., has resigned his charge in consequence of de- 
clining health. 

Srover.—The Rey. J. M. Stover, late of Danville, Pa., 
has accepted a call from the English Lutheran church, 
Galion, Ohio. He will take charge on the Ist of April. 

TuRNER.—The Rev. J. W. Turner, formorly in the em- 
ploy of the American Sunday-School Union, has been 
_ to supply a new Congregational church, Portland, 

ue. 





VauGcHan.—The Rev. A. M. Vaughan has resigned the 
charge of the Baptist church, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Vinton.—Th+ Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton, rector of the 
(P. E) church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, has ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of St. Mark’s, New York 
city. 
Watrtr.—The Rev. Nicholas White, of the New York 
East (M. E ) Conference, died at Brooklyn, N. ¥., on the 
14th of February, in the 75th year of his age. 








Tax Reforined Dutch church, formerly known as the 
Broome street church, dedicated its new edifice, situated 
on Thirty fourth strect, between Eighth and Nintb ave- 
nues, New York. on the 3d of March, The building is 98 
fect in length by 67 iu width, with towers 96 feet high. 
It cost $35,000, and the site it occnpies $22.500 more, 
m king a tutal of $57.50. Its architecture is the “ deco- | 
rated goth c style;” the front is of Nova-Scotia stone. | 
A new Baptist church was recently organized at Mara- 
thon, Cortla: d conaty, N. ¥. 

A PREB Triuitarian Congregational chapel has recently 
been erected in Portland, Maine. 

A new Presbyterian church was organized at Bass 
River, Burlington county, N. J.,0n the 24tb of February. 
THE vew edifice erected for the use of the First Con- 
gregational church, Randolph. Mass, was dedicated on 
the 27th of February. Itis 80 feet in length, has a tower 
160 feet in height, and cost $25,000. 

A UNION meeting hou ¢ was dedicated at East Frank- 





lia, Vt, on the 28tu of February. 


I thank you very much for the edifying volume of 
which you have kindly presented me a copy. Its truly 


the Congregational church, Bridgton, Maine, died re- | Christian contents richly entitle the author tothe highest 


character to which, as I think, the ministers of onr Lord 
Jesus Christ can possibly attain, namely, that of winning 
souls. I was much pleased and interested by many of 
the incidents and narratives you have recorded for the 
purpose of illustrating the subject of early piety, and in- 
ducing attention to the religious feelings and capacities 
of children and young persons. 

May the excellent spirit which animates your “ Well 
in the Valley” be more abundantly bestowed upon all 
who are called to preach the gospel and administer the 
ordinances of our Divine Lord. 

FROM THE REV. DR, GEORGE POTTS, NEW YORK. 

Since receiving the book I have been away from home, 
and since my return, sick. I now beg to acknowledge 
your kindoess in sending it to me, and to say that I re- 
garditasa g ‘k and well fitted to be useful. I 
shall gladly do what I can to help its circulation. 

FROM THE REV. PROFESSOR 8. J. HALSEY, D. D, 
CHICAGO. 

Dr. SuytH—Dear Sir: I have read with moch interest 

your beautiful book, “Tbe Well in the Valley,” fall of 


| instruction, full of touching incidents, full of wholesome 


counsel to all classes, eepecially the young. I am glad to 
see such a counsellor and guide in the great Sabbath- 
school army. I think it eminent y adapted to our times 
when our beloved youth need sound doctrine and eotid 
instruction. set befure them in an attractive style. Your 
& has the highest of all charms, that of saving Scrip- 
tural truth for its basis, and you have succeeded in pre- 
senting this truth in a great diversity of form+. by means 
of many striking illustrations in the way of fact and in- 
cident and verse. I like this method, because it is the 
very method of the Bible. 
FROM THE REV. W. 0. PRENTISS, ST. PETER’S 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
REVEREND AND Dear S1n:—I owe you an apology for 
not having acknowledged bofore this yonr valued gift of 
“The Well in the Valley.” Accept my tardy thanks for 
your kindness and courtesy. The book, xo far as I have 
read it, seems to me to contain and to contend for, this sim- 
ple method of a sinner’s access by faith unto Christ, and 
reliance on his righteousness for acceptance with God, and 
to teach the true design of ordinances and mvans of 
grace in keeping up that divine life, of which faith is the 
first evidence possessed by a regenerate soul. [ weloome 
it as a valuable addition to our Christian literature, and 
ray that the Lord may euvable you to do yet more for 
is service. 
Believe mo, dear sir, yours in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, W. O. Prentiss. 
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COMPLETE SETS, 


A few complete sets of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 
for 1859 and 1860 can be furnished. Price for either 
year, $1.50; for both years, $2.50. 

To any subscriber who will send ue the names of 
three new subscribers and $3, we will send the complete 
set for 1859 and 1860, and in like manner th: complete 
set for either year for two new -w! sori: rs and $2. 

Address Proprietors of the =. 8, Times, 
148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


The three figures printed with yous aawe ou the sp 
which is pasted on each paper. show when your eub- 
scription expires. ft is our mode of reveipting for the 
money which you send us forthe paper. ‘he first Axure 
shows the Vol,, the two other figures showthe No. Thus, 
811 meaus that your subscription expires with Vol. 3, 
No. 11. When your subscription is renewed, the figured 
will be changed. Thus, 41 would mean that you bad 

id to Vol 4, No. 11. 
as When your subscription ts unt, please send $1 to re 
new the same. Remit vo “The Proprietors of the Snu- 
day-Schoo) Times,” Philadelphia, Pouna We shall 
pencil mark this paragraph to notify you when your 
eabsoriptivna is out. 














